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THE EPILOG OF CHAUCER’S TROILUS 


The last twelve stanzas of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde owe 
little to the main source of the poem, and form a diffused Epilog 
or envoi, mingled with the completion of the story. This alterna- 
tion impresses one as due, not to a series of afterthoughts, but 
rather to a spontaneity of style, a lingering unwillingness to make 
an end of the work which he had written with such strong interest, 
or an artful heed to emotional effect.1_ For a combination of grandeur 
and charm the ending is seldom matched in poetry. (1) “Go little 
book,” he says in adieu, and exhorts his work to do homage to its 
poetic masters (V, ll. 1786-92). (2) He prays that its text and 
verse be not corrupted (ll. 1793-99). (3) He narrates Troilus’ 
death and ascent to heaven (Il. 1800-34). (4) He exhorts the 
young to turn their hearts from worldly vanities to love of God, 
and contrasts Christian truth with pagan illusions (Il. 1835-55; ef. 
]. 1825). (5) He directs his book to Gower and Strode, and asks 
for their corrections (Il. 1856-59). (6) He ends in an imposing and 
devotional invocation to the Trinity (ll. 1860-69). 

The second of these parts expresses the misgiving of the careful 
workman when his fancy darts ahead and pictures the obliteration 
of finer touches by heedless scribes and ignorant readers; one of the 


1 The preceding two stanzas as well, on Criseyde’s and others’ treason to love, are 
general in application, and might be called part of the Epilog, and help account for its 
curious arrangement. In them he draws a worldly conclusion; then after dismissing 
his book and rounding off the story, he ends in a loftier vein. He did not wish to pass 
directly from a prudential caution against rakes to a devout transcending of all earthly 
love. See note on p. 626. 
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earliest expressions in English of the self-consciousness of literary 
art.! The third is based partly on the ending of Boccaccio’s Filos- 
trato, the main source of the whole poem, but (as is well known) 
chiefly on his Teseide, XI, 1-3.2 In the sixth and last, Chaucer 
holds to the frequent medieval practice, which Boccaccio abandoned, 


1 This is the earliest time in his works that Chaucer expresses this solicitude. That 
his fears were often enough realized we see in the Words to Adam; also in K.T., 2062-64 
(compared with 7.C., III, 726), and Pard. T., 585. Cf. the writer’s Scene of the Frankl. 
i’. Visited (Chaucer Soc., 1914, p. 36). His fear of miswriting and of mismetering for 
default of tongue he says is due to the great diversity in English and in the writing of 
it. He is probably thinking both of general dialectical differences, and of the increas- 
ingly recessive accent in French dissyllables and especially the growing disregard of 
the final -e, which had begun in the north and was becoming so common in his day 
that soon after his death his usage was hardly understood. This misunderstanding 
accounts for Dryden's patronizing manner in speaking of Chaucer's verse in the Preface 
to the Fables. Perhaps there is an indication in the passage that Chaucer admits what 
the modern student recognizes, his somewhat arbitrary practice as to the pronunciation 
of final—e. Cf. note on p. 641 below for another possible reason for the passage, especially 
ll. 1797-98. The fact is now generally recognized that Chaucer had it in mind that 
the poem was to be read aloud by himself and others; cf. I, 32-33, 450; II, 30, 917; 
III, 495, 499, 1330 ff.; IV, 799-803; V, 1032, 1796-97. In V, 270, however, he addresses 
the ‘‘redere.”” His constant pretense in 7.C. (I, 15 ff., 436; II, 19-21; III, 1319-20, 
1333) and elsewhere (H.F., 248, 628, 667-68; L.G.W., 1167; P.F., 8-11, etc.), of personal 
inexperience in love may be meant to avert chaff from himself in a circle of friends to 
whom he was reading. He not only omits but deliberately reverses Boccaccio’s personal 
love confession, as is noted by Professor Kittredge (‘‘Chaucer’s Lollius,’’ Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, XXVIII, 66-67). Various requests more or less like Chaucer's 
may be recalled elsewhere, such as Orm's instructions for careful copying in the dedica- 
tion of his alleged poem. Professor C. G. Allen has shown me a particularly curious 
parallel in the ‘‘ Prélogo general que 4 sus obras puso Don Juan Manuel"’ in the early 
fourteenth century; see Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, LI (Madrid, 1860), 233-34. 
Don Juan laments the errors of copyists, states that he has collected his works hitherto 
written into one standard copy (cf. Alfred's Preface to the Cura Pastoralis), and asks 
readers not to blame him for anything before they have consulted this: 

Et recelando yo, don Johan, que por razon que non se podra excusar que los libros 
que yo he fechos non se hayan de trasladar muchas veces, et porque yo he visto que en 
los traslados acaesce muchas veces,lo uno por desentendimiento de escribano, 6 porque 
las letras semejan unas 4 otras, que en trasladando el libro ponen una razon por otra, 
en guisa que muda toda la entencion et toda la suma, et sea traido el que la fizo, non 
habiendo y[o] culpa; et por guardar esto cuanto yo pudiere, fice facer este volimen en 
que estfin escriptos todos los libros que yo fasta aqui he fechos. .... Et ruego 4 
todos los que leyeren cualquier de los libros que yo fiz, que, si fallaren alguna razon 
mal =. que non pongan 4 mi la culpa fasta que vean este volimen que yo mesmo 
concerté. 

At the end of St. Anselm's Preface to his Monologion he requests the copyist to 
be sure to put the Preface first, that what follows may be better understood. At the 
end of the Old Irish Tdin bé Ciialgne (ed. by Windisch, p. 911) blessings are invoked 
on those who leave the text unaltered. The most venerable instance is the warning 
against addition or diminution in the Book of Revelations (xxii, 18, 19). 


2? The passage from the Teseide, lacking in some MSS, was put in by Chaucer after 
the poem had been a while in circulation. So he increased the broken effect of the 
ending by adding this bit of narrative, without which it would have been an almost 
purely lyrical envoi. But he did so with good reason. Some have thought the account 
of Troilus’ flight to heaven frigid, especially after the warmth of the rest of the poem. 
But its otherworldly tone is meant to lead into the unworldly ending which follows; 
piety with a pagan touch forms a transition from pagan worldliness to Christian devout- 
ness. It was probably to avoid too abrupt a shift from sympathy to detachment that 
the four stanzas intervene between the last preceding mention of Troilus, and the account 
of his death and the slurs on worldly love. Compare my first note. Professor R. K. 
Root (Teztual Tradition of Chaucer's Troilus, Ch. Soc., 1916, pp. 245-48) shows no other 
considerable variant hereabout except in ll. 1866-67 (‘‘Trine vnite vs from oure cruel 
foone Defende,”’ in MSS Harl. 3943 and Rawl.). This whole passage in the Teseide 
seems not to have been recognized as a reminiscence of the Paradiso, XXII, 100-154, 
where Dante rises from the seventh to the eighth sphere, views the planets circling 
beneath him, and smiles at the vile semblance of our earth. 
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of a religious ending.t But Chaucer is in no sense following a 
mere convention, and there was a special reason for the thing 
here (on which more hereafter). The purpose of the present article 
is to consider what usage he was following, or what he had in mind, 
in the first, fourth, and fifth parts. 

The “Go little book”’ envoi has had a long history. Like so 
much else, it can be traced to Ovid. For years long Ovid had 
been chafing against his lot at Tomi; such interest as there may 
have been in a frontier town, like a modern Manchurian frontier 
town, did not appeal in the least to an elderly man used to metro- 
politan society. Many a day he saw the courier start toward gelid 
Thrace, cloud-covered Haemus and the waters of the Ionian Sea 
with dispatches for The City (Ex Ponto iv. 5). Now and again he 
would send by the courier to Rome some Ballad of Reading Gaol, 
and would address the lucky “Little Book” without grudging its 
good fortune but not without bitter envy: 


Parve—nec invideo—sine me, liber, ibis in urbem: 
Ei mihi, quod domino non licet ire tuo! 
Vade, sed incultus, qualem decet exulis esse. 


Vade, liber, verbisque meis loca grata saluta. 
I tamen et pro me tu, cui licet, aspice Romam! 
[Tristia i. 1. 1-3, 15, 57]. 


Vade salutatum, subito perarata, Perillam, 
Littera, sermonis fida ministra mei! [iii. 7]. 


Ite, leves elegi, doctas ad consulis aures, 


Verbaque honorato ferte legenda viro 
[Ex Ponto iv. 5].2 


1 Ll. 1863-65 were shown by Cary to be borrowed from Paradiso, XIV, 28-30. 
Cf. also Purgatorio, XI, 2; Boccaccio’s Filostrato, II, 41, and his De Gen. Deorum, XV, 
9 (feighth ed.; Basle, 1532], p. 394, God omnia intra se continentem, et a nullo con- 
tentum). On the origin of the Dante passages see the writer's article in Romanic 
Review, X, 274 ff. A religious ending is especially common in earlier and less sophisti- 
cated works and those adapted to oral delivery. Therefore it seems commoner in English 
than in French. It was revived in the sophisticated and unspontaneous English litera- 
ture of the fifteenth century. Most of the Canterbury Tales have some sort of pious 
ending, which carries out their oral and generally popular character. Without a special 
reason for its presence, one would not have expected the religious ending in such a poem 
as T.C. Such-of Chaucer's other longish secular works as are finished have none (B.D., 
Mars, P.F.). 

2 See also Tristia ii. 1, ‘‘Quid mihi vobiscum est, infelix cura, libelli?’’ He often 
personifies his book, or represents it as speaking (e.g., Ex Ponto ii. 7; Tristia iii. 1). 
In Amores ii. 15, he tells a ring to go, envies its good fortune, etc. The Tristia and 
Pontic Epistles of course were perfectly well known in the Middle Ages. Here and 
below I make no claim to tracing the complete history of the usage. 
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In addressing his book Ovid perhaps followed the example of Horace 
(Epistles i. 20. 1), Vertumnum Ianumque, liber, spectare videris. 
But no one who reads the poems can think Ovid following a mere 
convention or using an artifice. His interest is fixed on his book’s 
destination, and he shows his hope that it may get him called back. 
This “Go Little Book” conceit, fanciful, confidential, and 

quaint, originating thus it would seem in the regrets of the exile, 
has passed on down to our own time. It is repeatedly adopted 
from Ovid? by Martial in his Epigrams. 

Argiletanas mavis habitare tabernas, 

Cum tibi, parve liber, scrinia nostra vacent. 


I, fuge; sed poteras tutior esse domi [i. 3]. 
Vade salutatum pro me, liber: ire iuberis 
Ad Proculi nitidos, officiose, lares [i. 70]. 


Romam vade, liber .. . « [iii. 4]. 


Vis commendari sine me cursurus in urbem, 
Parve liber, multis, an satis unus erit ? [iii.5].$ 


Statius bids a letter (Silvae iv. 4): “‘Curre per Euboicos non segnis, 
epistola, campos”; then tells it what to say. An epigram in the 
Greek anthology (xii. 208)‘ imitates the first poem in Ovid’s Tristia: 


Eiruxés, ob POovéew, BiBABwv .. . . 
Xaprapwov, déouas, ruxvorepov te 


Since Ovid was pre-eminently the poet of love for the Middle Ages, 


1 There is a certain likeness in the sudden order to a servant at the end of a poem— 
I, puer, atque meo citus haec subscribe libello (Horace Sat. i. 10. 100). 
I, puer, et citus haec aliqua propone columna (Propertius Eleg. iii. 23. 23). 

2On the general and this particular influence of Ovid on Martial see Zingerle, 
Martial’s Ovid-Studien (Innsbruck, 1877), pp. 1 ff., 27; H. M. Stephenson, Selected 
Epigrams of Martial (London, 1907), p. 181. 

3 See also ii. 1; iii. 2; iv. 86, 89; vii. 97; viii. 72; x. 104; xii. 3 (F. G. Schneidewin, 
Leipzig, 1881). Martial was unfamiliar in the Middle Ages, but was known to both 
Petrarch and Boccaccio; see Grandgent, Dante (New York, 1916), p. 238, and Sandys, 
Hist. Class. Scholarship (Cambridge, 1903-8), II, 6, 13. There is no evidence that 
Chaucer knew him. 

* Loeb Classical Library edition. Statius ends his Thebaid with an address to it, 
“O Thebai”’ (xii. 811-16), ‘“‘ Vive, precor; nec tu divinam Aeneida tempta.’’ Joseph 
of Exeter in the twelfth century, among whose chief models were Statius and Ovid, 
dismisses his De bello Trojano with (vi. 961) ‘* Vive, liber, liberque vige.”” 
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we may see his influence in the address to the poem in the envoi of 
the courtly or love lyric in Provengal: 


Chanzos, tu’t n’ iras outra mar. 
Chanso, vai t’ en a mon Plus—Avinen.! 


By Provengal influence we often find the conceit in Old French 
chansons and other lyrics. 


Chansonete, querre irés 
La millor de la contrée. 


Changonete, tu iras 
Amon ami,silidi... 2 


It appears coustantly in early and later Italian, especially in canzoni: 


Canzonetta novella 
Va, e canta nuova cosa. 


Vanne a Tolosa, ballatetta mia.’ 


The address to the poem, “‘Canzon mia,” etc., appears constantly 
in the envois to the canzoni and other lyrics of Dante* and Petrarch,’ 
often with the ‘‘Go” in the former, rarely in the latter. It is an 
even more striking usage of Boccaccio, who probably followed the 
example of Ovid as well as of medieval poets. He not only uses 
it at the end of canzoni and ballate,® but also at the end of long poems, 


‘Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 63, 69. See also, eg, 
Chansons de Guillaume IX. (ed. Jeanroy; Paris, 1913), p. 5. I owe several references 
to Drs. Johnston and Foster. 

2 By Gillebert de Berneville, in Scheler’s Trouvéres belges du XIIe au XIVe siécle 
(Brussels, 1876), I, 77, 121. See also ibid., I, 83, 104, 106, 124, 136, 149; II, 101, 105, in 
poems by the above, Mathieu de Gand, and others; Paul Meyer, Bibl. de l’Ecole des 
Chartes, 6 série, III, 149, 158; Les plus anciens chansonniers francais ([ed. Brakelmann] 
Ausg. u. Abh., XCIV, 4, 25, 40-53, etc., including a sirventes by Richard I of England); 
Ausg. u. Abh., XCVIII, 40, 100, and passim; Gesellschaft fir rom. Litt., V, 142, 145. It 
is not a usage of the French lyrists whom Chaucer was most familiar with. The address 
to the ‘‘ Little Book"’ is fitting in the classical instances, coming at the beginning (usually) 
or end of a single lyric or small volume of lyrics. In the medieval cases it comes at the 
end of a work, sometimes a long one. The diminutive, though often modest, betrays 
the classical origin of the conceit. 

3 By Jacopo da Lentino and Guido Cavalcanti (thirteenth century), in D’Ancona 
and Bacci’s Manuale (I, 61, 115). See also D’Ancona and Comparetti, Antiche Rime 
Volgari, I, xxxviii; also Scelta di Curiosita, CLXXXV, 55, 63, 64. 

4 Vita Nuova, Ballata 1, canzoni 1 and 3; Convivio, canzoni 1-3; Canzoniere, Sestina 
2, canzoni 9-12, 14-18, 20, 21. 

5 Edition of Dresden, 1774; Part I, Canzoni 1, 2, 4-6, 8-10, 12, 15-18, 20, 21; 
Part II, Canzoni 1, 3-5, and p. 428. 

6 Magheri-Moutier edition, XVI, 107, 110, 114, 121, 125, 129; and Decam., IV, 
10, end. 
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where it may be regarded as a short lyric closing a long narrative.’ 
Thou, “o libro,” he tells the Teseide (XII, 84), art the first to treat 
such a subject in the vulgar tongue, but shalt come perchance 
among poems of the older sort. ‘‘Canzon mia pietosa,”’ he addresses 
the Filostrato (IX, 1), . . . . “te n’ andrai Alla donna gentil della 
mia mente” (stanza 5); “or va” (stanza 8). He adopted it also 
at the end of his long prose works in Latin and Italian. At the 
end of certain of them he uses the diminutive, presumably out of 
modesty; “O picciolo mio libretto . ... dinanzi dalle innamo- 
rate donne ti presenta . . . . Va adunque” (Fiammetta, chap. 9);? 
“Piccola mia operetta’’ (Corbaccio, end);? “O piccolo mio libretto,” 
he apostrophizes the Filocolo He bids farewell to his De Casibus 
Virorum Illustrium—“Tu autem parve liber longum vive.’ 

Chaucer therefore in beginning his envoi ‘Go, litel book, go litel 
myn tregedie’” was following a long and widespread tradition, as 
regards the address, the “go’’® and the “litel”; a tradition which: 
conveyed all the charm of modesty and of literary reminiscence, 
especially from Ovid. Boccaccio’s usage was probably most in his 
mind, though not especially the ending of the Filostrato... Nowhere 
before Boccaccio do I find the “little book” conceit at the end of a 
long work.® 


1 This lyric development is characteristic of this most original of writers; see note 
on p. 638 below. 

2 Ibid., VI, 199, 200. The passage contains plain imitation of Ovid's Tristia i. 1 
(and of Dante’s Inferno, XX, 21). 

8V, 255. 

4 viii. 376. ‘ There is much resemblance between the ending of this work and that 
of the Troilus, but the former lacks the request for correction (see later) found in the 
latter and in other works of Boccaccio. We may well see the influence of various of 
his works on the ending of the Troilus. 

6’ Ed. Augsburg (1544), p. 273. 

¢In Chaucer the ‘‘go"’ is a mere farewell, without telling the book where to go. 
Elsewhere it is not a farewell but a direction. 

7 Troilus apostrophizes his first letter to Criseyde (II, 1091-92): 

Lettre, a blisful destenee 
Thee shapen is, my lady shal thee see. 
Very likely spontaneous, but it recalls the Latin poets, and the envoi of the Filostrato 
(IX, 5), congratulating the poem because it is to see his lady: 
O te felice, che la vederai. 

8 It is needless to follow the usage through later English poetry and prose, where 
it may be attributed more or less to the influence of the Troilus passage. Lydgate uses 
it over and over again (see Schick, Lydgate’s Temple of Glas [E.E.T.S., 1891], p. 122); 
also Hoccleve (Regement of Princes, end, Tale of Jonathas, end, Balade to the Duke of 
York, 1. 1); Caxton (Book of Curtesye, end [E.E.T.S.]; Hist. of Reynard the Fox, end, ed. 
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The fifth part of the Epilog follows a less common usage. Medie- 
val writers occasionally ask for criticism, or correction (the usual 
word), from the person to whom a work is addressed or from the 


by Goldsmid, II, 120); Skelton, James I of Scotland, Hawes, etc. (Schick, op. cit.). In 
Lydgate’s Black Knight this form of envoi is found, as seldom, combined with the ballade 


form, ‘‘ Princes... .'’ Seealso the end of the Wallace (Sc. Text Soc., XI, 1451, 1453), and 
various poems in Vol. VII of Skeat'’s Ozford Chaucer. It is used by Spenser in the 
Epithalamion (‘‘Song, . . . .""), and by Bunyan in the poem preceding Part II of Pilgrim's 


Progress. When one finds it in Bill Nye it is time to stop. Two other matters in this 
stanza of the Epilog are worthy of note. Chaucer exhorts his book to kiss the steps of 
Virgil, Ovid, Homer, Lucan, and Statius. Whether he is thinking especially of authors 
used in this poem (so Skeat), or, as is more likely, of the antique sages of Inferno, IV, 
82-102 (M.L.N., X XIX, 97), or of the ending of Boccaccio's Filocolo (Young, Story of 
T. and C., 178-79, but cf. also Teseide, XII, 85), his list of ancient writers is pretty much 
the common one: see H.F., 1455 ff.; Boccaccio’s AmorosaVisione, V, 7 ff.; E. Moore, 
Studies in Dante, I, 6; Anglia, XIV, 237; Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, p. 79 
(Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Horace, Juvenal, Statius always recognized as the chief poets). 
Secondly, as to— 
No making thou n’ envye, 
But subgit be to alle poesye. 

Chaucer always makes a clear distinction between ‘poete,’’ ‘‘poetical,’’ ‘‘ poesye,”’ 
“‘poetrye’’ on the one hand, and on the other “‘makere,’’ “‘makying,"’ ‘‘make.’’ As 
applied to poetry the two sets of words seem about coeval in English, both hardly ante- 
dating the fourteenth century. The reference is to classical poetry with the word 
“‘poete’’ in B.D., 54, Boethius, I, m. 1, III, p. 12, m. 12; H.F., 1483, 1499, Mel., 2686 prob- 
ably, Merch. T., 1732; ‘‘ poetical’’ in Boethius, I, p. 1; ‘“‘poetrye’’ in 7.C.V., 1855; H.F, 
1001, 1478, S¢.7., 206. When he disclaims figures of poetry and art poetical in H.F., 
858 and 1095, and bids the Troilus be subject to ‘‘alle poesye’’ (V, 1790), he refers to 
Latin poets and their usages. ‘‘The forme of olde clerkes speche in poetrye’’ which he 
says is to be found in the Troilus (V, 1854—55) refers not to Boccaccio but to real or 
fictitious classical models. ‘‘ Poete’’ is used of Dante in Monk's T., 3650 and W.B.T., 
1125, and “‘poete’’ and ‘‘poetrye’’ of Petrarch in Cl. Prol., 31, 33. Of his own poetry 
he uses ‘‘make"’ and ‘“‘makying’’ (Adam, 4; T7.C.V., 1788; L.G.W., B-Prol., 188, 
413, 538, 573, 579, 614, 618, 929, 2136); also of other vernacular love poetry (L.G. W., 
B-Prol., 69, 74, Venus, 82, and cf. R.R., 41). When he bids the Troilus envy no making but 
be subject to all poesy (V, 1789-90), he does not use the terms as synonyms, but says in 
effect, ‘‘Envy not your peers and submit yourself to your betters.’’ For all that, if 
he would have accepted the word poetry for any of his own works, it would have been 
for the Troilus; he would certainly have felt it to be on a loftier plane (though not 
necessarily better) than anything else he ever wrote. There are indications that at 
this time he had been making a particular study of the traditional art of poetry. As 
to the nature of the distinction, it is not so much that he uses ‘“‘makying,”’ etc., of ver- 
nacular verse, and “‘poetrye,”’ etc., of Latin. The latter refers to the loftier, more 
imaginative, and really or supposedly symbolical literature which is of course mostly 
in verse, and which to the Middle Ages is nearly all in Latin, the Divine Comedy being 
the chief exception. Lydgate (Troy Book, II, 5934) uses ‘‘ poysie’’ in the same manner. 
Just so, careful writers today use “‘ verse’’ for what does not deserve to be called ‘‘ poetry ’’; 
we are still maintaining the dignity of that word. The sense of esoteric sacredness attach- 
ing to poetry is well illustrated by Hauvette (Boccace, p. 455). The conception of poetry 
as in essence symbolical of general truth runs through the last two books of Boccaccio’s 
De Genealogia Deorum, and of course was common in early and late Renascence writers. 
It is well illustrated in a letter by Coluccio Salutati (1331-1406): ‘hic loquendi modus 
poeticus est, falsitatem corticitus pre se ferens, intrinsecus vero latentem continens 
veritatem. huius rei peritia, doctrina sive ratio poesis dicitur, poetica vel poetria’’ 
(E pistolario di C.S., ed. by F. Novati, Istituto Storico Italiano [Rome, 1905], [V, 177). The 
idea contributed greatly to the veneration for the higher poetry, and was a strong shield 
against its enemies; see pp. 650 ff. below. As to Chaucer’s practice, again, he gives the 
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general reader.' Without of course claiming completeness or 
tracing origins, we may note the following cases. One “B,” who 
wrote, about the year 1000, the earliest existing life of St. Dunstan, 
in words which it would be a pity not to give literally, asks Arch- 
bishop Elfric of Canterbury to have scratched or emended with a 
lamenting little pen of gushing ink whatever offends against the 
norm of orthography; also the sagacious of both sexes to do the like.? 


high title to Petrarch, doubtless for his Latin poetry and possibly his Ciceronian prose, 
but not for his love poetry; out of modesty Petrarch disclaims the word Poeta for himself 
(Invect. contra Medicum, Book I, p. 1205 (Basle, 1554]). Dante is the sole vernacular 
poet to whom Chaucer gives it. In so ranking these two he follows the frequent example of 
Boccaccio(De Gen. Deor., XIV, 10, 11, 19, 22; XV. 6; note, by the way,that Boccaccio states, 
XV, 6, that Petrarch is celebrated even in England). In giving the word poet to Dante, 
a writer in the materno sermone, Boccaccio showed more enterprise than Petrarch would 
have approved of. Boccaccio, though at times rejecting the title, puts in a modest claim 
to rank here himself, and Coluccio Salutati a little later calls him a poet (Epistolario 
III, 228), but here it seems Chaucer would not agree with them. It is in this direction 
that we are to see why Chaucer repeatedly names Dante and Petrarch and never Boc- 
caccio. Chaucer mentions the name of no vernacular writer except Dante and Granson 
(Venus, 82), which must be taken as a special compliment to them; doubtless Gower 
(T.C., V, 1856) is named as a friend, not as a writer. (Later he alludes to him as a writer, 
without naming him, in M.L. Prol., 77 ff.) He names no vernacular work (other than his 
own) unless to make light of it (e.g., Sir Th., 2087-90; N.P.T., 4402), with the single 
exception of the Roman de la Rose (R.R., 39; B.D., 334; L.G.W., 329, 441,470; Mch. T., 
2032). This is a significant exception; it is full of ‘‘sentence,’’ and its chief author, 

Jean de Meun, parades his classical erudition, seeks to make it seem more than it is, and 
dissimulates his still more important debts to medieval writers (Langlois, Origines et 

sources du R.R., pp. 172-73). To the Middle Ages the Roman de la Rose would seem a 

“classic’’ in the same sense as the Divine Comedy. Boccaccio was mainly a vernacular 

poet, probably almost unknown in England, not fertile in ‘‘sentence,’’ and not on the 

lofty level of Dante, who was already a classic, commented and lectured on. Authors 

in the Middle Ages being cited to give weight to the quotation, not credit to the author, 

Chaucer had no reason to name Boccaccio. We need make no mystery about his silence, 

as has so often been done (e.g., by Professor Lounsbury, Studies in Ch., II, 234). Pro- 
fessor Kittredge also remarks on the pother as to Chaucer's silence, and well shows in 
this and that individual case how natural it is (‘‘Chaucer's Lollius,’’ Harv. Studies in Class. 
Phil., XXVIII, 61 ff.). My point is that Chaucer seems to have taken pleasure in 
fathering narrative and ‘‘sentence’’ on Dante and Petrarch, and not on Boccaccio. 

This is the notable thing, to be explained as above. Other cases of make, etc., referring 
to vernacular poetry are in Prol. 325, M.L.P. 57, L.G.W. 364, 366, 437, 549. Some- 
thing like Chaucer's distinction between ancient and vernacular poetry is shown even in 
Milton's L’ Allegro and Il Penser oso. 

1 Not so among classical poets. They sometimes speak of their poems with modesty 
or deprecation (Catullus, No. 1; Ovid Amores i, prefatory epigram; Tristia iv. 1, 
etc.; Martial, prose Preface to Epigrams). But with the careful finish of classical Latin 
style, an author would hardly have risked suggesting liberties to his reader’s pen, even 
out of hollow compliment. On the contrary, admiring readers often asked authors to 
visé their copies of the author's works (Martial vii. 11, 17; Bridge and Lake, Select 
Epigrams of Martial [Oxford, 1906], p. xxiii). Martial once, however, tells a friend or 
patron (Epig. vi. 1) that if he will polish the meter his (Martial’s) poems will fear less 
to come to Caesar’s hands. 

2 Memorials of St. Dunstan (Rolls Ser., 1874), pp. 1-2: ‘‘Eotenus, inquam, ut quic- 
quid hac in editione contra orthographiae normam compositoris vitio usurpatum repereris, 
imperiali potentia abradere, ac ploranti pinnicula profluentis incausti in melius ab 
errore reformatum emendare praec ipias. Quinetiam utriusque ordinis in utroque sexu 
sagaces, ... ., itidem facere permoneo.”’ 
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Orm in his dedication charges the unfortunate Walter to scrutinize 
each verse of the Ormulum, that there be no word not good to trow 
and to follow. Guillaume Deguilleville in his early fourteenth- 
century Pélerinage de l’éme hopes his readers 
doulcement corrigeront, 
Se riens y a a corriger, 
A amender ou retracter.! 

With characteristic modesty, Boccaccio often thus invites criticism 
of his prose works. At the end of the Ameto, after addressing it 
(la mando) to Niccold di Bartolo del Buono, he commits l’esa- 
minazione e la correzione to the most holy church of Rome, to the 
wise, and to Niccolé.2 At the end of the Vita di Dante, after speak- 
ing modestly of the work, he expresses willingness “sempre e in 
questo e in ogni altra cosa da ciascun pid savio, laddove io difet- 
tosamente parlassi, essere corretto.”* So also in Boccaccio’s Latin 
works. In the introductory dedication of the De Casibus to Maghi- 
nardo degli Cavalcanti he hopes his friend will not find it tiresome to 
emend what is unbecoming; and in the conclusion, that the laureate 
Francesco Petrarca, his distinguished preceptor, will supply what 
is neglected, cut back what is superfluous, and emend anything not 
consonant with Christian religion or philosophical truth. In the 
De Genealogia Deorum (XIV, 1) he wishes King Hugo IV, of Jerusalem 
and Cyprus (Hugh de Lusignan), at whose wish he wrote the book, 
to refute what is not fit for his royal charity and to commend what 
he finds laudable. At the end (XV, 14) he asks him to supply 
defects, cut out superfluities, repair inaccuracies, and all things 
according to his judgment correct and emend;’ then adds that 
if the king is too busy, he entreats all upright and pious men, espe- 
cially Francesco Petrarca, to remove any inadvertent errors or 


1 Schick, Lydgate’s Temple of Glas, p. 123; this reappears in Caxton's edition (1483) 
of the English prose version (ed. K. I. Cust; London, 1859), p. 81. 

2 Vol. XV, pp. 200, 201. 

3 Tbid., p. 10. 

4 Pp. 2, 272; cf. 7.C., V, 1856-57, and pp. 652 ff. below. 

+ Pp. 352, 401. The king had died (1359) long before the publication (1371) of the 
work, which left Boccaccio’s hands in an unrevised state (Hortis, Opere Latine di Boc- 
caccio (Trieste, 1879], p. 158; Koerting, Boccaccio’s L. u. W. (Leipzig, 1880], pp. 719-21; 
Hauvette, Boccace, p. 415; O. Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde, p. 134); why he ignores the king’s 
death is an unsolved puzzle. Dante characteristically never invites criticism; sending 
the Paradiso to Can Grande, he says in the letter now generally recognized as genuine, 
“‘vobis adscribo, vobis offero, vobis denique recommendo’’—nothing more. 
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convert them to religious truth, for he wishes the work to be sub- 


mitted to their judgment and discretion.' 

Usually these requests for correction seem to be sincere. ‘“B,” 
in spite of his portentous style, perhaps was none too sure of his 
own latinity. Boccaccio is perhaps usually sincere, especially when 
he appeals to Petrarch; as we shall see, in the De Genealogia he is 
exceedingly anxious not to give religious offense. Further, with 
the medieval lack of all kinds of books of reference, any scholarly 
prose writer (as Boccaccio was underneath his verbiage and flattery) 
would be glad to have errors called to his notice, and even corrected 
by the discreet in copies to be used by scribes. Requests that 
errors be called to the writer’s attention are common enough even 
in modern prefaces. The request was a high compliment to a 
dedicatee’s learning and discretion, not too dangerous if he had 
sense enough not to take too much advantage of it. Sometimes, 
especially later, the request seems more conventional and perfunctory. 

When Chaucer directs his book to moral Gower and philosophical 
Strode, 

To vouchen sauf, ther nede is, to corecte, 
Of your benignitees and zeles gode, 


he is not necessarily, but not improbably may be, following Boc- 
caccio’s example. He shows more boldness than Boccaccio, who 


1 There is a like request in Boccaccio’s letter to Pietro di Monteforte (Hortis, p. 292). 
Cf. also the Liber de Montidus, p. 503; but he seems to warn, too, against rash correc- 
tion. Laurent de Premierfait, in the prologue to his translation of Boccaccio’s De 
Casibus, says it is proper to emend or correct not only one’s own work but also others’ 
(Hortis, p. 740), and acts accordingly; Lydgate praises him for so doing (Schick, Lydgate’s 
Temple of Glas, p. 122). 

2 Of the works of Boccaccio quoted above several were well known to Chaucer, later 
at any rate, and there is no reason to doubt at the date of 7.C. There was far more 
spontaneity and originality in the Middle Ages than the mechanical-minded critic 
always sees, and of course the foregoing precedents do not all constitute a lineal tradition. 
But it is pretty clear that Chaucer both continues and transmits one. In Chaucer's 
own works the passage in question is not the only one where he invitescorrection. Inthe 
midst of the climax of the Troilus (III, 1328-36, see p. 639 below) he invites experienced 
lovers to correct his words as they will. At the end of the part of the S.N. Prol. which 
in general is original with Chaucer, he speaks modestly of the merits of the legend, and 
prays his readers ‘“‘that ye wol my werk amende”’ (84). On the date of the Invocacio 
in S.N.P., there has been much difference of opinion. Compare Kittredge, Date of 
Chaucer's Troilus (Ch. Soc., 1909), pp. 40-41; Tatlock, Devel. and Chron., p. xi; Brown, 
Modern Philology, IX, 12-16; E. P. Hammond, Ch., a Bibl. Manual, pp. 315-16. In 


Pars. Prol., 55-60, he puts the “‘meditation’’ which follows ‘‘ under correction of clerks,”’ 
and protests again that he will ‘‘stand to correction."’ These requests are rather apart 
from the fiction, and are meant less for the tellers’ auditors than for Chaucer's readers. 
But they have a more perfunctory sound than the request at the end of the Troilus, 
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never risked such an invitation in case of a poem. Doubtless 
Chaucer knew his men. The invitation was too unusual in England 
of that day to pass as a mere empty compliment. But as will 
appear in the. next section, he may have had a particular reason 
for inviting their suggestions and appending their names.! 

Far the most interesting part of the Epilog is the fourth 
(ll. 1835-55). To the historical imagination the twenty-sixth canto 
of Dante’s Inferno scarcely shows a more impressive meeting of 
the ancient and medieval worlds than this: 


O yonge fresshe folkes, he or she, 

In which that love up groweth with your age, 
Repeyreth hoom from worldly vanitee,* 

And of your herte up-casteth the visage 

To thilke god that after his image 

Yow made, and thinketh al nis but a fayre 
This world, that passeth sone as floures fayre. 


which differs from most of the parallels except those in Boccaccio by asking criticism 
from specified persons. The scribe sometimes invites correction of his errors; at the 
end of Chaucer’s Truth in MS Fairfax 16 some Adam the Scrivener made his come-back 
with Qui legit emendat scriptorem non reprehendat. 

1 This usage too was followed in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century England, largely 
doubtless after Chaucer's example. It is a highly sophisticated custom, contrasting with 
the purely pious ending of earlier and popular literature. No doubt it is often mere 
compliment or forestalling of criticism. The exaggerated compliment and humility 
are significant of the new kind of audience for which men were writing, and of the 
increased frequency of writing for literary patrons; all this points toward the literary 
conditions which prevailed till the eighteenth century. It is not enough recognized that 
sycophancy toward patrons is one reason for the poor and shop-worn character of fifteenth- 
century literature. For cases of the request see Schick, op. cit., pp. 122-23, for many 
cases in Lydgate, Caxton, Skelton, and others; see also Harv. Studies and Notes, V, 213, 
and Lydgate’s Troy Book, V, 3482; Hoccleve’s Balade to the Duke of York, ll. 44 ff., 
which asks the amending and correcting of Master Picard; Caxton’s History of Reynard 
the Fox (ed. Goldsmid, II, 120); his Eneydos, requesting Skelton’s and others’ corrections 
(E.E.T.S., pp. 3, 4); Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye (ed. Sommer, I, 7); Book of Curtesye, 
(E.E.T.S., end); Golden Legend, prologue; History of Jason, dedication. Compare 
Lyndesay'’s Monarchie, 11, 116-17; also Montaigne’s Essais, I, chap. 56. He who runs 
may still read it (along with the ‘‘Go little book’’) in the address to the user in the 
front matter of Baedeker’s guides (English editions), taken from Ros’s Belle Dame 
sans Merci (Oxford Chaucer, VII). 

2 The other world as man’s home is a common medieval idea. See Chaucer’s Truth, 
17, 19; Boethius, De Cons. Phil.i, p. 5; Roman de la Rose, 5015 ff., and the Middle English 
version, 5657 ff. (both in the Chaucer Soc. edition); the Ormulum, 7491; the end of 
Thomas Aquinas’ well-known hymn, O Salutaris, 


ui vitam sine termino 
obis donet in patria; 


also Orosius’ Historiae adversum Paganos, V, 2: ‘‘Utor temporarie omni terra quasi 
patria, quia quae vera est et illa quam amo patria in terra penitus non est.'’ There isa 
rather mundane parallel to these first two stanzas in Merch. T., 1275-76 and thereabouts; 
the amours of bachelors are but childish vanity compared with the stable bliss of married 
folks. The passage is ironical and has none of the sudden shift. Another reference on 
‘*God’scountry ’’ is St. Gregory, Moralia, XX XI, 21 (Migne, Patr. Lat., LX XVII, 601-2). 
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And loveth him, the which that right for love 
Upon a cros, our soules for to beye, 

First starf, and roos, and sit in hevene a-bove; 
For he nil falsen no wight, dar I seye, 

That wol his herte al hoolly on him leye. 

And sin he best to love is, and most meke, 
What nedeth feyned loves for to seke? 


Lo here, of Payens corsed olde rytes, 

Lo here, what alle hir goddes may availle; 
Lo here, these wrecched worldes appetytes; 
Lo here, the fyn and guerdon for travaille 
Of Jove, Appollo, of Mars, of swich rascaille! 
Lo here, the forme of olde clerkes speche 

In poetrye, if ye hir bokes seche. 


Here we see Catholic tradition and classic-Renascence tradition in 
combat, and the victory for the time with the Catholic. That 
Chaucer was sincere in this quasi-retraction of his great love poem 
goes without saying. His sublimation of earthly to heavenly love 
and of pagan to Christian faith can leave no one unmoved. Yet to 
some modern readers the passage is surprising, even unaccountable, 
and one cannot but ask, I trust without distressing analyses and 
prying about as if we were the devil’s spies—one cannot but ask, 
I say, why he wrote it. We must not regard this ending as merely 
throwing back an ironical light over what precedes, so that we 
should read the story a second time with quickened understanding. 
The feeling in the Epilog is in no way foreshadowed at the beginning 
or elsewhere; it does not illumine or modify; it contradicts. The 
heartfelt worldly tale is interpreted in an unworldly sense. He 
tells the whole story in one mood and ends in another.” 


1 It illustrates the looser conception of unity prevailing in medieval poetry, just as 
the presentment of Criseyde’s personality does, according to one interpretation of it. In 
each case the tale develops in a free, expansive, and sympathetic way, and then at the 
end swerves back to tradition. Knowing his readers to be aware of what Criseyde 
will finally do, Chaucer feels no responsibility for making it seem inevitable, and devotes 
himself to making her simpatica. A Criseyde such as Chaucer represents her may 
seem unlikely to do as she does at the end, but a Criseyde notoriously foredoomed to do 
so might have appeared like Chaucer’s Criseyde. 

2 The ending gives the poem some of the manner of the allegory and the fable, 
except that the interpretation is sudden and arbitrary. In somewhat like manner 
Boccaccio’s prose romance Ameto ends its chronicle of social scandal clad in voluptuous 
symbols by sublimating its characters into the theological and cardinal virtues, who 
sing the praise of the Trinity. His manner of getting his literary fun, and then saving 
himself by saying he didn’t mean it, gives one more esteem for his ingenuity than for his 
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The first two stanzas express the natural enough revulsion of 
a medieval mind to the strong emotion and painful outcome of 
the love story. Throughout Chaucer shows greater depth than 
Boccaccio in the Filostrato, being more critical as well as older when 
he wrote it; which makes the passage at first more surprising, but 
also more accountable. A revulsion it is, or, if anyone prefers, a 
sudden transcending. It is not enough to sum up the poem by 
saying—this is the loveliness and tragedy of human life—but there 
is something better than human life. Though in the opening lines 
of the poem and all through we are warned of the tragedy to come, 
a touching and dignified tragedy it is to be, there is a sense that 
nothing is better than happy love, and a pretense that the poet is a 
wistful outsider to the greatest thing in the world. There is not a 
hint of detachment or sense of the vanity or unworthiness of love.! 
This, like many emotional poems, is to sober the thoughtless and 
happy, and open their hearts to the woes of the luckless. The open- 
ing is full of religion, but it is the religion of love. And now all 
the importance of the story is snatched from it. We are prepared 
to find false felicity a tragedy, but not a flitting shadow on a wall. 


sincerity. Chaucer’s good sense made him disavow rather than allegorize his voluptu- 
ousness and paganism. There is no trace anywhere in Chaucer's works of the allegoriz- 
ing or euhemerizing treatment of mythology (on which see p. 645 below), a notable tribute 
to his strength of mind. The modern finds more pleasure in Chaucer’s way, artless 
though it seems. ‘‘ You,”’ he says to his young friends of his own day, ‘‘don't you do as 
the pagans did; they knew no better.’’ Usually it is only our heedlessness and ignorance 
that makes Chaucer seem artless. Witness the subtle dramatic skill with which he makes 
the Franklin condemn for his own day the practices on which his tale hinges. 


1 And preyeth for hem that ben in the cas 
Of Troilus, as ye may after here, 
That love hem bringe in hevene to solas [I, 29-31]. 


And biddeth eek for hem that been at ese, 
That god hem graunte ay good perseveraunce, 
And sende hem might hir ladies so to plese, 
That it to Love be worship and plesaunce. 

For so hope I my soule best avaunce, 

To preye for hem that Loves servaunts be, 

And wryte hir wo, and live in charitee [I, 43-9]. 


Rhetoric of course, but it leads harmoniously if rather seriously into the tale. Later 
the talk of changeful fortune, false felicity, and the doom hanging over the city would 
prepare even one ignorant of the story for a defeat of love, but a painful and worthy 
defeat. As to Chaucer's disclaimer of knowing love, it was not meant to be greeted 
with a smile. What he means is this peculiar combination of love, poetry, conven- 
tionality, sentimentalism, and sensuality, which may well have been outside his 
experience. 
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In the earlier form of the poem the blow is particularly sudden,! and 
it was probably to lessen the shock that Chaucer inserted the three 
stanzas from the Teseide, and made Troilus himself gently lead us 
upward by himself learning to condemn 


al our werk that folweth so 
The blinde lust, the which that may not laste. 


Further, Chaucer had his audience to think of. How far at 
the end he was voicing his own feeling and how far theirs, who can 
say? But both must have weighed. Fictitious narrative was 
fresher to the medievals, made a keener impression on them than 
on us, and it is hard to exaggerate the piercing reality which they 
must have felt in this poem. This is partly due to the unparalleled 
veracity of the story and partly to its large use of lyric expression, 
more novel, agreeable, and impressive to the fourteenth-century 
reader of romance than to us.2. High and ennobling as the poem is, 
in no other medieval work is physical passion depicted with such 
naturalness and sympathy and made so attractive. Elsewhere 
sensuous narrative tends to be comic, and serious love narrative to 
be reserved. The senses, being outlawed by medieval theory, could 
be indulged only in a light mood. None of Chaucer’s other love 
stories is intense enough to call for such a disclaimer. It is certain 
also that he was presenting social conditions which he knew would 
seem strange to English readers.* The court of Edward of England 


1 Directly after Troilus’ tragic death comes the ascetic disavowal of all that had 
made his life charming, and the call to a higher love. The disavowal at the end rings 
truer than the love piety at the beginning, which is of a piece with the conventional 
element throughout the poem. To disentangle the traditional from the real is the 
chief problem of the poem, not yet solved. They are mingled all through, for here as 
elsewhere Chaucer's method is the vivifying of the traditional. 

? This was one of Boccaccio's great contributions to narrative, due to the fact that 


he wrote in an age remarkable for lyric. 
3 This is quite clear from II, 27-49. In sundry ages and lands there are sundry 
usages to win love; we are not to wonder at Troilus’ way, or say “‘I would not do so,”’ 


many roads lead to Rome— 

Eek in som lond were al the gamen shent, 

If that they ferde in love as men don here, 

As thus, in open doing or in chere, 

In visitinge, in forme, or seyde hir sawes; 

For-thy men seyn, ech contree hath his lawes. 
In II, 365-80 (not in the Filostrato), it is doubtless insincerely that Pandarus to embolden 
Troilus imports English social freedom into this Italianate Troy, in contrast with the 
passage above. Here is one among various instances of that combination of the exotic 


and artificial with the universal and realistic which adds so much to the interest and 
beauty of the poem, yet makes its interpretation so hard. There is more than tradi- 
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was neither so artificial nor so immoral as the court of Robert of 
Naples (for ali Mrs. Alice Perrers and other occasional scandals). 
Earlier in the poem too he shows a like consciousness. He invites 
his auditors (III, 1324-36) to do as they will with his additions to 
the story, and declares that he speaks always subject to the cor- 
rection of those acquainted with love, to add or diminish as they 
will: 

But sooth is, though I can not tellen al, 

As can myn auctor, of his excellence, 

Yet have I seyd, and, god to-forn, I shal 

In every thing al hoolly his sentence. 

And if that I, at loves reverence, 

Have any word in eched for the beste, 

Doth therwith-al right as yourselven leste. 


For myne wordes, here and every part, 
I speke hem alle under correccioun 
Of yow, that feling han in loves art, 
And putte it al in your discrecioun 
T’ encrese or maken diminucioun 
Of my langage, and that I yow bi-seche; 
But now to purpos of my rather speche. 
This is in the midst of the climax of the story. The fact may have 
no significance, but the insertion is probably due to the intense 
character of the climax, beyond even what it is in Boccaccio. Four 
points are notable. There is a similar less conciliatory passage at 
the beginning of the climax (III, 1193-97): 
I can no more, but of thise ilke tweye, 
To whom this tale sucre be or soot, 
Though that I tarie a yeer, som-tyme I moot, 
After myn auctor, tellen hir gladnesse, 
As wel as I have told hir hevinesse. 


Secondly, the passage 1324-37, in some MSS representing a revised 
version, is removed to the end of the amorous climax, as if to make 
clearer to what part it refers especially. Again, the other passage 


tional ‘‘courtly love’’ in it; otherwise Chaucer would not have been moved to his final 
disclaimer. Clandestine love was familiar enough in literature to Chaucer's readers, 
and he, a court poet steeped in the same love poetry which they read, was familiar with 
their notions as to love affairs. Elements in the poem which otherwise would have 
been almost unnoticed he realized would acquire strong effect from its reality and 
emotionality. 

1 Root, Textual Tradition of Chaucer's Troilus (Ch. Soc., 1916), 157, 250. 
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(V, 1858) where Chaucer invites correction is in a like connection, 
shortly after he disowns the amorous vanity of the poem. Finally, 
in several parts of the Canterbury Tales there is an analogous 
apology in analogous circumstances.' With the wholly new inten- 
sity and reality of the poem, then,? such an ending may well have 
been felt as satisfying and as more fitting than an unreligious close 
or a mere perfunctory muttered Qui cum Patre. 

But in the third stanza, why this objurgation of pagans’ cursed 
old rites, and all this about the futility of their gods and the empty 
reward of service to Jove, Apollo, Mars, and such rabble ? 

The Troilus is a learned poem. In its use of classical myth 
and so far as possible of classical lore in general it goes beyond 
anything else Chaucer wrote.* Its ancient coloring proves much 


1 Ladies, I prey yow that ye be nat wrooth; 
I can nat glose, I am a rude man [Merch. T., 2350-51). 


In swich manere, it may nat ben expressed 
But if I wolde speke uncurteisly [ibid., 2362-63]. 
Cf. also Prol., 725-42, Mill. Prol., 3169-86, Manc. T., 205-11; also H.F., I, 245-48. 

? This is the point. Had the poem contained no more than certain social pretenses 
about love, and an exaltation of fortune and destiny at the expense of providence and 
free will, there would have been nothing unusual enough to call out an unusual ending. 

3 Professor Kittredge was the first to show this feature of the poem in detail, in an 
article which by a current of brilliant sense clears the air of the Lollius mystification. 
See ‘‘Chaucer’s Lollius,”’ in Harv. Studies in Class. Phil., XXVIII, 47-133, especially pp. 
50-54; also Cummings, Indebtedness of Chaucer's Works to the Italian Works of Boccaccio 
(Cincinnati, 1916), p. 67, who had previously touched on the matter; and Ayres in 
Romanic Rev., X, 9-10. Kittredge says, p. 50: ‘‘In furtherance of his general fiction as 
to source, and with the same purpose of lending his work an air of truth and vividness 
and authenticity, Chaucer added a multitude of classical touches that are wanting in 
the Filostrato."" I do not believe, nor apparently does Professor Kittredge, that the 
main purpose of the classical touches was to carry out the Lollius fiction. I should be 
as ready to believe that the case stood the other way around. A small amount or entire 
absence of ancient details would have excited nobody’s skepticism as to the Lollius source. 
The emphasis on the ancient source and that on the ancient setting are both in the 
service of the air of veracity. It is because he had meant to reproduce ancient life that 
he says: 

Lo here, the forme of olde clerkes speche 

In poetrye, if ye hir bokes seche! (P. 1854-55). 
This shows a consciousness that he has been writing in a style new to his countrymen, 
that he is in a sense reviving the antique style. But ‘‘old clerks’’ does not mean Boc- 
caccio, nor particularly the supposed ancient writer Lollius. How far Chaucer felt the 
Italian Renascence in Boccaccio to be a revival of the manner of Ovid and others, and 
how far he recognized it as something wholly new, is hard to say. As to the nature of 
the ancient detail, study of the ancients was so nearly confined to purely literary reading 
that there is little in the Troilus by way of ‘‘antiquities."’ In the Franklin's Tale, where 
he was demonstrably desirous of an ancient atmosphere, he got it only by means of 
ancient names and paganism. But here he had it in mind to recognize such of these 
other matters as he found in literature (e.g., V, 302 ff., cremation, ‘‘ pleyes palestral,’’ 
offering arms to the gods; cf. Virgil Aen. xi. 7-8). Pandarus refers to Oenone’s letter 
to Paris (i. 652-58; from Ovid's Heroides) in an offhand domestic sort of way, as if it 
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careful reading and wariness in composing.' It is certain that 
Chaucer took pains to avoid such an excess of contemporary medie- 
val color as would have marred the remote romantic background 
which gave dignity to the emotional romance.? The penetrating 


had been talked over in the family, a device well known to historical novelists. He often 
uses ancient words which he feels it necessary to define (sometimes incorrectly). Troilus 
asks that the ashes of his heart be put ‘‘in a vessel, that men clepeth an urne"’ (V, 311). 
Diomed speaks of the ‘‘ Manes, which that goddes ben of peyne"’ (V, 892), and of Calchas’ 
possible ‘‘ambages,’’ which he takes two lines to define (V, 897-99), alluding to the well- 
known equivocations of oracles. Criseyde swears by ‘‘Satiry and Fauny,"’ and defines 
them as “‘halve goddes of wildernesse’’ (IV, 1544-45); also by the Simois as the river 
running through Troy (1548-49). Pandarus refers to Tityus as tormented by ‘‘foules 
that highte volturis’’ (I, 788). See also V, 319. The hasty modern reader thinks all 
this pedantry, as if Chaucer were airing his learning; his real purpose was to make his 
coloring intelligible to an age greedy of information and without dictionaries, as in the 
explanatory footnotes of such a historical novelist as Georg Ebers. The use of hard 
words with explanations is extremely common in Chaucer's Boethius, written about this 
time. His art may seem at times artless, but it is not pedantry (cf. Lounsbury, Studies 
in Chaucer, III, 365 ff.). The lines (II, 22-25), 

Ye knowe eek, that in forme of speche is chaunge 

With-inne a thousand yeer, and wordes tho 

That hadden prys, now wonder nyce and straunge 

Us thinketh hem; and yet they spake hem so, 
show Chaucer's consciousness of strange words and turns of language. Their abundance 
may be one reason why he prays for his poem (V, 1797-98) 

And red wher-so thou be, or elles songe, 
That thou be understonde I god beseche! 


Cf. my Scene of the Fkl. T. Visited, p. 36. .... There is an interesting later Old French 
parallel to Chaucer's use of local color. About 1450-52 Jacques Milet wrote his drama- 
tized Istoire de la Destruction de Troye la Grant, founded on the usual medieval sources. 
He made a conscious effort to diffuse ancient color over his work, and to restore ancient 
life. This was most successful, because easiest, in religious matters; he strives to 
introduce the gods and pagan religious practices, and also such things as the burning 
of the dead. In battle scenes he is medieval, and in general seems hardly to color as 
successfully as Chaucer does. See Ausg. u. Abh., LIV (Meybrinck, Auffassung der Antike 
bei J. Milet), XCVI (Hipke, Kritische Beitrdge zu J. Milet’s dramatischer Istoire), and 
the reproduction of the editio princeps by E. Stengel (Marburg and Paris, 1883). Among 
Chaucer’s French and English contemporaries, as in such a work as Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, which is full of ancient fiction, there is little or no attempt at such artful coloring. 

1 The knight in the Wife of Bath's Tale (1085) ‘‘walweth and he turneth to and 
fro”’ in bed. Troilus (V, 211-12) goes to bed, ‘‘and weyleth there and torneth In furie, 
as dooth he, Ixion, in helle.’’ A few (not many) of the later revisions in the poem seem 
meant to increase the ancient color (Root, Textual Tradition, p. 201, and my Devel. and 
Chronol., p. 5). 

2 The poem was as romantic to the fourteenth-century reader as to us, but for a dif- 
ferent reason. It is romantic to us because it is medieval; we are not greatly impressed 
with the ancient touches, and take them for granted, while the medieval touches give an 
incongruity which may even make the modern smile at times, but in general are the 
cue for a sensation of romance. What strikes the modern in the matter of setting is 
the religious festival in honor of the Trojan relic (I, 153), Troilus ‘‘catching attrition” 
(I, 557), Criseyde discovered sitting in her paved parlor listening to the romance of 
Thebes (II, 82-84), her protest that she should be reading saints’ lives in a cave (117-18), 
her reflection that she is not a nun (759), the reference to Jove’s Christmas ( ‘natal 
Joves fest,’’ III, 150; see a similar mixture in Dante, Purg., VI, 118-19, ‘‘o sommo 
Giove, Che fosti in terra per noi crocifisso’’). Such things as these the medieval reader 
took for granted and passed with hardly a glance. But he was greatly impressed with 
the strangeness of the ancient detail. Sometimes his reaction would be complex. When 
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modern is surprised at the small number of anachronisms.! Of 
course we find God and the devil often mentioned, and occasion- 
ally other Christian phraseology, but without question Chaucer 
avoided it. Such things as distinctively Christian oaths are rare; 
no saint is mentioned.? Consciously ancient touches, on the other 
hand, surprise us by their frequency and variety. Where they 
come from we need not inquire just now, but they must repre- 
sent much reading for this very purpose. It is safe to say that 
Chaucer could hardly have put in more without pedantry and 
“forcing it.’ Whether deliberately or not, so far as he could, 
Chaucer precisely undid the medievalizing introduced into the 
Troy story by Benoit de S. Maure.* 


Criseyde, to hearten Troilus, talks to him and plans to talk to her father with blasphem- 
ous skepticism about the gods (IV, 1397-1411), and when Troilus curses them (V, 206-8), 
this is partly realism—the sort of thing a desperate medieval lover might have said of 
his own religion, much what Aucassin says in Aucassin et Nicolette; it would also have 
edified a serious medieval to hear a pagan speak of the pagan gods just as an orthodox 
divine would have done (though Chaucer was not aiming at this effect). Such passages 
are examples of Chaucer's skill in realizing the strange. His realism makes the strange 
no less strange, but more memorable. Criseyde'’s speech just mentioned is particularly 
curious. It is founded on nothing in Boccaccio, but developed from passages in Guido's 
Historia (Strassburg, 1489, sig.I3ro) and Statius’ Thebaid (III, 661). A superior medieval 
reader might have been struck as we are by Criseyde’s air of infidelity, and have thought 
she risked joining Statius’ Capaneus, whom she here quotes, in Dante's Inferno, canto 
XIV. On the other hand her sentiments literally are unexceptionable from a Christian 
point of view (cf. Guido, sig.E4vo; Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. Hist., X, 85; Spec. Mor., 
III, iii, 27; Lydgate, Troy Book, II, 5916 ff.; Orosius, Hist. adv. Paganos, VI, 1, opined 
that men, knowing the one God, invented many gods through undiscerning fear). The 
docile and small-minded reader would have liked her the better for showing disaffection 
to paganism, just as a narrow-minded Protestant might exult to hear that the people of 
Brazil are not good Catholics. Likewise much of Pandarus’ skepticism as to dreams, etc. 
(V, 358 ff.), is good theology. Few medievals would have thought of either as a skeptic. 

1There is less than the hasty reader thinks. It was no more an anachronism to 
call the Palladium a relic and Amphiorax a bishop (II, 104) than for us to call a minister 
of Jupiter a priest (‘‘presbyter’’ writ small). Some of the medieval language only 
heightened for the medieval reader the actuality of the ancient element. Christian 
language was constantly applied in the Middle Ages to the religion of love (cf. Dodd, 
Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower, pp. 190 ff.). To the superficial modern all this is 
merely incongruous and “ quaint’’; to the medieval, more familiar with church language 
than with anything else in the poem, it made the picture of ancient life more serious and 
lifelike. 

2 Saint Idiot (I, 910) is not in the calendar. 

2 Benoit, also sophisticated and ingenious, is remarkably careful about the ancient 
proprieties for a twelfth-century poet, but much less elaborately than Chaucer and with 
more mixture of the incongruous medieval. He never shows aversion to paganism. 
Guido delle Colonne, on the other hand, who put Benoit’s work into Latin at the pleasure 
of the archbishop of Salerno, makes a point more than once of expressing aversion, and 
of explaining away such striking pagan prodigies as oracles. That is, where the Troy 
narrative of Benoit is noxiously heathen, Guido proffers an antidote (1489 edition, 


sig.E4vo, I3ro, etc.). 
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When we compare the Troilus with its source all this is more 
striking. Not only does little of its ancient air come from the 
Filostrato, much of it being inserted even where he is translating 
closely; there is five or ten times as much in the English poem as 
in the Italian, even in proportion to its greater length. Further, 
such things in the Filostrato are commonplace and facile in character; 
youthful though not juvenile, it is hardly a learned poem. In the 
Troilus such details are on the whole not such as an ordinary well- 
read man could have drawn at will from his memory. Its heedful 
congruity becomes still more striking when we compare it with 
Chaucer’s other poems of ancient setting, the Knight’s Tale, the 
Legend of Good Women, the Monk’s, the Physician’s, the Franklin’s, 
and the Manciple’s tales. In them, it is true, he usually applies or 
retains enough ancient coloring to secure a certain fitness, and 
usually does not greatly medievalize,? but in none of them do we 
find the same effort for an intimate* use of mythology so conspicu- 
ous in the Troilus, and much of it was inevitable considering their 
sources. It will pay particularly to consider the Knight's Tale. It 
has as much ancient color as the Troilus, if not more; this is only 
natural, since the poem deals with externals, not primarily with 
feelings. But there are these differences. Instead of increasing 
the ancient color of the Teseide, Chaucer has greatly reduced it; 
the Teseide is more classical than the Knight’s Tale, the Filostrato, 


1 Here are a few fair specimens of Chaucer's method: 


Daun Phebus or Apollo Delphicus [I, 70]. Del grande Apollo... . [Fil., I, 8] 

Fro Flegiton, the fery flood of helle [III, 1600]. oo « @ . 

Ther-as the doom of Mynos wolde it dighte [IV, 1188]. o « 
{IV, 120] 

And Attropos, make redy thou my bere! [IV, 1208]. -... Ch’ io me ne vo 


sotterra [IV, 123]. 


See also T.C., I, 859, 878; II, 1062; III, 1428, 1807; V, 3, 7; for considerable 
passages added see IV, 1138 ff., 1538 ff., 1543 ff. 


2In the Franklin's Tale he is especially careful of his ancient color, for a very specia! 
reason; but he expresses the lowest opinion of certain of the pagan rites, thus producing 
an effect of detachment. In the Legend he deliberately introduces ecclesiastical color 
into ancient matter. He knew how to vary his harmonizing or accompaniment, to an 
extent rare in the Middle Ages. 


3 Contrast the manner of the Troilus with the detached air of, e.g., L.G. W., 786-87, 
2602, FkI.T., 1131-34, 1271-72, 1292-93. The ancient examples in the Monk’s T. are 
baldly told; there is little regard for setting in the Phys. T. In the Manc. T. ancient 
color seems conspicuously avoided, Ovid's story being here metamorphosed into a moral 
example with fabliau traits. 
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even the Troilus! He is less careful to exclude the medieval. The 
mythology is less varied and learned. Finally, it is treated less 
congruously and seriously; there is more tendency to identify the 
gods with the like-named planets, which would make the power 
attributed to them less strange to a medieval;? a tendency, also, 
which accords with the lighter tone of the work, to treat ancient 
beliefs and rites humorously.’ All this means that Chaucer took 
more trouble over the ancient atmosphere of the Troilus and took 
it more seriously. 

The effect of Chaucer’s resurrection of antiquity on his fourteenth- 
century audience is a subtle subject which requires nicety of inter- 
pretation as well as grasp of fact. Here I shall merely suggest a 
little of it. If we fill our imagination for a few moments with the 
literature in English and French to which they were used, we shall 
feel, as they must have felt, how remarkable is the realization of 
the strange in the Troilus. No earlier vernacular poem had been 
set in so fitting and remote a background, yet none had presented 
such keenly natural people, or such intensely real emotion, and 
their momentum had carried their surroundings with them into the 
current of life or vivid illusion. But the Englishman of the four- 
teenth century was not ready to accept these surroundings.* He 
was not only almost without historical sense, and vital historical 
knowledge, and feeling for relativity; the groundwork of his educa- 
tion and all his convictions was the absolute. Above all, his religion 


1 It may bein the Teseide that Chaucer found the suggestion for an elaborate classical 
setting; cf. such passages as Tes, III, 44; IV, 54; XI, passim. See H. M. Cummings, 
Indebtedness of Chaucer's Works to Italian Works of Boccaccio, p. 67, and Kittredge, 
op. cit., pp. 50-51; also Jour. of Engl. and Germ. Phil., XIV, 226-55, especially p. 255. 
In his Filocolo also Boccaccio is very attentive to his ancient coloring (largely from Ovid). 

2 See note on p. 645, below. 

3In K.T., 2284-88, there is a waggish reference to Emily’s ceremonial ablutions, 
and in 2809-15 a frivolous-sounding summary of the fate of Arcite’s departed soul; 
this is not due merely to having used the original already in the Troilus; see Lounsbury, 
Studies in Chaucer, II, 513-15, Kittredge in the Nation, LIV, 231; Tatlock in Modern 
Philology, XIV, 266. Finally there is the passage (2925-28) where when the trees are 
cut down, ‘“‘the goddes ronnen up and doun”’ (like rabbits or field mice; cf. 2929-30); 
this is in the Teseide, but seriously. 

‘The impression may have been like, but many times as intense as that made 
some years ago by Sienkiewicz’ Quo Vadis, which so remarkably realized personages like 
Nero, who to most people had been mere bookish outlines. Of course the same is true 
more or less of all successful historical fiction. But the point is that we moderns are 


used to the effort to realize the remote, and the fourteenth century was not. As Gaston 
Paris said, ‘‘Ce moyen Age ... traduisait milites par chevaliers sans se douter de la dif- 
férence qui existait entre ces deux termes”’ (Litt. franc. au moyen age, p. 75). 
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discouraged welcoming a strange point of view. The usual late 
medieval treatment of paganism forbade understanding it. Either 
it was minimized;! or it was condemned;? or it was assimilated to 
medievalism.? Cupid and Venus were adopted as harmless tra- 
ditional personifications or symbols; the gods who gave their 
names to planets could be taken somewhat seriously without too 
much shock, for indeed this identification afforded a plausible 
explanation of why they had come to be adored as gods;* the medieval 
caught at every chance to see Christian verities shadowed darkly in 
pagan tradition.’ This allegorizing attitude had been due to the 


1The Homeric account of the Trojan War was rejected because it shows the gods 
as visibly fighting among men (Benoit’s Roman de Troie, ll. 60 ff.; Guido’s Historia 
Trojana, Prol.; Lydgate’s Troy Book, Prol., ll. 267 ff.). Guido contrasts Christian truth 
with the errors of those ‘‘credentes et putantes eos esse deos quorum potentia nulla 
ae cum per gloriosum adventum domini nostri Jesu Christi ubique terrarum 
idolatria tota cessaverit, et suo penitus evanuerit exhausto vigore’’ (Strassburg, 1489, 
sig.E4vo). But it is all wrong to speak of Guido as the ‘‘source’’ of Chaucer's final 
attack on paganism. 

2 It was assumed (for a single instance) that heathens were wicked; this especially 
where heathenism could not be ignored, as in legends of martyrs. E.g., “‘A man bat 
lifed in maumetry And in fals goddes, ful of enuy’’ (Horstmann, Altengl. Legenden, N.F., 
p. 3; see also Gower, Voz Cl. II, x, 1 ff.; Cursor Mundi, 2304). In keeping with this 
idea certain types of virtuous heroine in pagan stories are given Christian traits; two 
sensitive critics have pointed this out for such an innocent as Dorigen in the Franklin's 
Tale, and such a lamb in the midst of wolves as Cordelia in early forms of the Lear story 
(W. M. Hart in Haverford Essays, p. 199; Perrett in Palaestra, XXXV, 49). Vincent 
of Beauvais declares that the Greeks were worse in their religion than the Chaldeans and 
adored immoral gods (Spec. Hist., XVI, 34). Chaucer’s Man of Law and Prioress show 
in their tales the same feeling toward non-Christian religions. 

3 E.g., the mythology was euhemerized or allegorized, or the gods were recognized 
as real beings, demons; see Gower's Confessio Amantis, V, 835 ff., 1500 ff., Cursor Mundi, 
2286 ff., Lydgate’s Troy Book, II, 5391, 5826, 5916, 5925 ff., Boccaccio’s De Gen. Deor., 
I, 3, Guido’s Historia, sig.E4vo., [3ro., Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. Hist., II, 102, Spec. 
Mor., III, iii, 27; also St. Augustine, Confess., I, 16, and Isidor, Etymol., VIII, 11. It 
is remarkable that Chaucer never does any of this. If mythology appears at all it is 
accepted. Of course medieval writers differ greatly in sophistication and secularity; 
Benoit is not to be lumped with writers of legends, or with Gower. 

‘Cf. p. 644 above. Dante accepts this explanation. His attitude to the gods is 
complex; Inf., I, 72; Par., IV, 61-63, ete. None of the Olympian gods appear in hell 
(as they do in Milton), and the Giants are punished in the nethermost pit for rebellion 
against Jove (Inf., XXXI, 92). Here is one of the Renascence traits of Dante, whose 
attitude may have been noticed by both Boccaccio and Chaucer. Identification with the 
planets accounts for the air of half-belief which sometimes accompanies mention of the 
classic deities in Chaucer and elsewhere, and even sometimes seems to determine which 
are mentioned. It was not pure fiction to recognize the power of Venus, Mars, and 
the rest. A good case of this rehousing of the gods is in Henryson's Testament of 
Cresseid. See also Isidor, Etymol., III, 71. 

5 Consider the messianic interpretation of the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil and various 
allegorizings of his works; Comparetti, Vergil in the M.A., pp. 99-103, etc.; Koerting, 
Petrarca’s Leben u. Werke, pp. 482-83; Sandys, Hist. of Class. Scholarship, I, 610, 615, 
616; II, 5. Even Petrarch found that in the fictions of the poets ‘‘allegoricus sapidis- 
simus ac iucundissimus sensus inest"’ (Invect. c. Med. [Basle, n.d.], Buok I, p. 1205). 
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medieval inability or unwillingness to face the fact that the ancients 
were really different from themselves. Now it is a question how 
Chaucer’s innovation would have seemed to the more sensitive 
Englishman of his day. All through a very long poem by a con- 
temporary, to have it forced into his perceptions that people pre- 
cisely like those whom he knew, only more attractive, really bowed 
to strange and sensual gods; to find Juno invoked for grace instead 
of Mary, and Mercury instead of Michael guiding departed souls, 
to hear calls for help from God and Minerva together,! to find 
God’s love and Jove’s amours both inspired by Venus the goddess,” to 
find such things taken for granted and perpetually forced, I say, 
into his consciousness, and to find the Christian view of the world 
pointedly ignored all through—all this may well have caused a 
certain sense of strangeness, in some possibly of discomfort. It 
would have startled those convictions on which rested both his 
piety, his conduct, and his theory of the universe. “Quel ébranle- 
ment pour les consciences,” exclaims Renan, speaking of the new 
understanding of Islam in the thirteenth century, “le jour od |’on 
s’apercoit qu’en dehors de la religion que l’on professe, il en est 
d’autres qui lui ressemblent et qui ne sont pas aprés tout entiére- 
ment denuées de raison!”* There are signs in the passage under 
discussion that the passion in the poem was felt to express not only 
“courtly love” but also the moral ideas belonging to paganism. 
Paganism was dead, to be sure, but its professors in the Troilus 
were very much alive. I do not say that such a feeling as I suggest 
would be logical or easily defined; the feeling of mental discomfort 
usually is not. But it would be natural. 

Some background will help in understanding the feeling, though 
one cannot reach clear-cut conclusions. How far was faith secure ? 
How far was the ancient classic disapproved? This is a subject 


1 St. Gregory was not the last to be displeased by such things: ‘In uno se ore cum 
Jovis laudibus Christi laudes non capiunt"’ (Zpist. xi. 54, in Migne, Patr. Lat. lxxvii. 
1171). 

2 T.C., IV, 1116-17; V, 1827; II, 1060-63; III, 8-21. It is not that this lowering 
of the divine nature would shock (cf. Lounsbury, Studies, II, 505 ff.). I am not referring 
to any seeming irreverence but to a cool acceptance of polytheism. The medieval God 
might be treated familiarly, provided he received proper recognition. Consider the 
medieval attitude toward astrology and especially necromancy. The distinction and 
emphasis are thoroughly in the medieval spirit. 


3 Averroés et Ll’ Averroisme, p. 281. 
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on which any generalization not so dogmatic as to be misleading 
may be so vague as to be of little use. It is hard to argue from 
general European conditions during centuries to the state of mind 
of Chaucer’s own circle, and of that we know little. All we know 
is something of what his associates read, and a little of what they 
wrote. Yet medieval ideas were cosmopolitan and on the whole 
static, and Chaucer must have brought to his own circle even more 
knowledge than they already had of European, especially Italian, 
conditions. 

As to the theological side of the matter, little significant back- 
ground is available. Of course no intelligent person could at any 
time have actually apprehended a revival of paganism. Any 
indications that way are not to be taken seriously.!. Nor was there 


1 Unusual cases, of small value as evidence, are the very ones that get mentioned. 
One of the charges against the worldly and dissolute pope John XII in the council which 
condemned him (963) was this: ‘‘in ludo aleae Iovis, Veneris, ceterorumque demonum 
auxilium poposcisse’’ (Liudprand’s Historia Ottonis, in Monum. German., Scriptores III, 
344). No doubt these were traditional oaths which meant nothing. In the early 
eleventh century one Vilgardus, a teacher in Ravenna, was encouraged in dreams to 
literary study by demons in the form of Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal, according to the 
monk Glaber’s Historiae, and began to teach things contrary to the faith, “dictaque 
Poetarum per omnia credenda esse asserebat’’ (Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens, X, 23). 
Whether he was a mere eccentric or a humanist born too early, he found many followers 
and was condemned as a heretic (cf. Comparetti, p. 93; Hortis, Opere Latine di Boc- 
caccio, p. 190; Ozanam, Documents inédits pour servir a l' Histoire Littéraire de l'Italie, 
p. 10). There is plenty of fanciful or jolly acceptance of paganism as a reality by young 
clerks in the Carmina Burana, twelfth or thirteenth century; see Stuttgart Literarischer 
Verein (1847), XVI, 67-71, 124-25, 155-65, 190 (I have not seen Die lat. Vaganten- 
poesie des 12. u. 13. Jh. als Kulturerscheinungen, by H. Siissmilch (Leipzig, 1917), noticed 
in Herrig’s Archiv, CXXXVIII, 277, which has a chapter on Die Antike in der Vagan- 
tenpoesie). There is some truth in Walter Pater’s notion of an ‘earlier Renaissance,” 
except that the Renascence spirit always exists when a certain stage of culture is reached; 
literary vigor and originality became vocal in the general forward movement of the 
thirteenth century. Early in the twelfth century the troubadour Duke Guilhem IX, 
of Aquitaine, has been said to have contemplated founding a religious order for the 
worship of Venus. But this seems to be a ludicrous misunderstanding of some wild 
talk of his recorded by the hostile William of Malmesbury (Gesta Regum Angl., Book 
V, §439; Michaud, Biogr. Universelle; J. H. Smith, Troubadours at Home, II, 348). 
In 1169 the possibility of reviving the Jovialis religio could be used merely to point a 
gibe. Bishop Gilbert Foliot of London, in resisting the metropolitan authority of 
Becket, had maintained that the pagan arch-flamen had had his see at London, ‘“‘dum 
Jovialis religio colebatur.’"" John of Salisbury retorts in a letter to the Canterbury monks: 
“Et fortasse vir prudens et religiosus cultum Jovis instaurare disponit, ut, si alio modo 
archiepiscopari non potest, archiflaminis saltem nomen et titulum assequatur’’ (Materials 
for the Hist. of Thomas Becket, VII, 10, Rolls Ser., No. 67). For a similar case see H. O. 
Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (3d ed.), II, 153-54. In the fifteenth century at Rome 
Pomponio Leto and his little Academy scoffed at Christianity and affected a revival 
of paganism, with sacrifices, an altar to Romulus, and religious honors to the Genius of 
Rome. This was neither intended nor generally taken seriously, though it inevitably 
meant a loosening of the bonds of Christianity, and men later are said to have attributed 
to these festivals the beginning of the decline of faith. Ficino too, like the Averroists, 
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any alarming heresy or skepticism in fourteenth-century Italy or 
elsewhere before Wyclif. Most medieval heresies, being of mystical 
or superstitious character, could have little bearing on a cultivated 
liberalism or skepticism. Though modern Italians speak of the 
“fundamental paganism of the Italian mind,’ this is not incon- 
sistent with superficial orthodoxy, and complete infidelity was 
rare, even in Italy, at least till the late fifteenth century. The 
Catholic religion felt secure in the fourteenth century. But for 
all that, the medieval mind found in both authority and experience 
reason to fear peril to souls in non-Christian ideas of the super- 
natural, and (as will appear) in the frivolous morality supposed to 
go with them. In St. Paul’s epistles and other parts of the New 
Testament as well as in the Fathers and their successors, the pagan 
gods are execrated as demons rather than denied as myths. A 
sort of paganism maintained a real subterranean existence in the 
horrifying rites of necromancy (and to a less extent in astrology), 
which people knew and shuddered at; it was on the ground of 
religious honors to demons and creatures that necromancy was con- 
demned, and that Jeanne d’Are and other convicted magicians 
were executed. From the eleventh century on there were sub- 
versive tendencies of the liberal kind, especially in Italy, such 
as some of the scholastic nominalism, Averroism, the equivocat- 
ing doctrine of the Twofold Truth, “Epicureanism,” denial of 
immortality, all that is represented by the Emperor Frederick II, 


reduced all religions to one level, and regarded worship of the gods as worship of God, 
not of demons. See Creighton, History of the Papacy (London, 1882-94), III, 40—44; 
H. C. Lea, History of Inquis. of Middle Ages (New York, 1906), III, 570, 571; Dublin 
Rev., CXVII, 318. Coluccio Salutati asked one Giuliano Zennarini to buy him a Virgil, 
and was rebuked by him for desiring a heathen, a ‘‘ vates mentificus’’; Salutati inquires 
where is the harm in reading pagan poets, since the pest of paganism is dead forever 
and none could now revere its gods (Résler, Card. Joh. Dominici, pp. 81-82). Such 
attempts to revive antiquity, on the political rather than the religious side, will be 
remembered as those of Arnold da Brescia in the twelfth century and Rienzi in the 
fourteenth, who, quoting Livy and others, tried to recall their countrymen to the repub- 
lican patriotism of Cato and Fabius; but only enthusiasts took such things seriously. 
On supposed paganism in sixteenth-century France cf. Lemonnier, in Lavisse, Histoire 
de France, V (Part 2), 284. 

1 Charles Dejob, La foi religieuse en Italie au quatorziéme siécle (Paris, 1906); Felice 
Tocco, L’eresia nel medio evo (Florence, 1884), pp. 18, 31, 70, 71; H. O. Taylor, The 
Mediaeval Mind, II, 313; H. D. Sedgwick, Italy in the Thirteenth Century (Boston, 
1912), pp. 36-47, 372, etc.; H. B. Cotterill, Medieval Italy (London, 1915), Part V, 
chap. i; Emile Gebhart, Les origines de la Renaissance en Italie (Paris, 1879), pp. 57, 
68, 76, 81, 82, 195; R. Bonfadini and others, La vita italiana nel trecento (Milan, 1895) 
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Farinata degli Uberti, Cavalcante, and the Cardinal degli Ubal- 
dini and others.!. Among signs that the Christian explanation had 
not permeated everything are such survivals of paganism as popular 
irreligious fatalism,? and such revivals of it as the literary cult of 
Fortune as a goddess. In England of Chaucer’s day we find rich 
people scoffing against the Trinity. And at the very time when 
the Troilus was being written came the most threatening attack 
which the Latin church had suffered since the Albigensian heresies, 
from Wyclif’s theological and anticlerical innovations. On the 
whole, what would tend to weaken the supremacy of traditional 
Christianity, the feeling that it was the only rational and civilized 
faith, unnoticed by the superficial, would displease some of the 
intelligent and earnest. Paganism to fourteenth-century people 
would not seem as dead as to us, partly because medieval religious 
conceptions differed less than modern from ancient conceptions. 
If less understood than with us, for that very reason when presented 
as an actuality, paganism would seem more startling; in the dark 


1 Inferno, X; Grandgent refers to the Giornale Dantesco, VIII, 170; Decameron, 
VI, 9; Renan, Averroés et l’Averrotsme (Paris, later edition), pp. 282-84, 292, 318, 
331, 334, 335, 365, 425; Gebhart, Origines dela Renaissance; F. A. Lange, Geschichte des 
Materialismus (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 156, 182, 187; W. E. H. Lecky, Hist. of the Rise and 
Infi. of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe (New York, 1866), I, 250; H. Reuter, Gesch. 
d. religiésen Aufkldrung im Mittelalter (Berlin, 1875), Vol. II; A. D. White, Warfare 
of Science with Theology (New York, 1919); F. W. Bussell, Religious Thought and Heresy 
in the Middle Ages (London, 1918), pp. 720, 722, 760; Erdmann, History of Philosophy 
(Eng. trans.), I 384; Hallam, History of the Middle Ages (New York, 1865), III, 366; 
(less important) J. W. Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe and History of the 
Conflict between Religion and Science. Boccaccio’s story of the Jew Melchisedech and the 
three rings (Decam., I, 3) has been wearisomely misused in this connection, even by 
Renan; it is merely a clever evasion from a hard quandary. But Averroism did tend to 
the view that one religion is as good as another. 

2 Thomas Usk, Testament of Love (Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, VII); Arturo Graf, La 
credenza nella fatalita (in Miti, leggende e superstizioni del med. evo, I, 273-301; alsoin 
Nuova Antologia, June, 1890). 

3 Roman dela Rose, 6179-86 (Raison rebukes L’Amant for making Fortune a goddess 
and exalting her to the heavens). Dante, though using pagan language, tries to Chris- 
tianize the idea (Inf., VII, 87). See B. L. Jefferson's excellent dissertation, Chaucer 
and the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius (Princeton, 1917), chap ii. On this sub- 
ject it is interesting to compare Montaigne’s Essays, I, 56. On other kinds of literary 
paganism see Ozanam, Documents inédits pour servir a l’ Hist. litt. de l’Italie, pp.'19 ff., 
28, 68. 

‘Piers Plowman, B, X, 51-112. In Deschamps and Gower (S.A.7.F., VI, Nos. 
1167, 1222; Mirour de l'Omme, 25909-20) we find wails over the decline of faith as 
shown by materialism and laxity in conduct. Elsewhere in these writers we find such 
jeremiads, exaggerated sometimes by their temperaments. Some earnest souls in the 
two centuries especially before the Reformation and counter-Reformation felt a hollow- 
ness in religion. But it was a coldness rather than a skepticism. 
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every bush may seem a bear. A revival of paganism, though 
improbable, was thinkable to a medieval. If these are fair state- 
ments, they may well form part of the background for picturing 
the reaction in Italy and even in England to poetry which sub- 
stituted the pagan for the Christian view of the world. 

There is no lack of material for summarizing the medieval 
attitude toward classical poetry. The general attitude held by 
Christians from ancient times to the fourteenth century had varied 
with circumstance and temperament rather than with epoch. As 
Christianity became more firmly established, there was less opposi- 
tion, but little that was new was said on the subject. Classic 
poetry was not only an essential part of “Grammar,” the first study 
in the Trivium. It was read everywhere and all the time, to a 
varying extent, for pleasure. The rigid and the ignorant had cen- 
sured it as irreligious and immoral; the liberal and cultivated, from 
the Fathers down, had read it really, no doubt, for its interest and 
beauty, but had professed to value it for a supposed esoteric mean- 
ing and its help in interpreting the language and allusions of ecclesi- 
astical writers, and had explained away what is anti-Christian in it. 
The fifteenth century no doubt expressed much that was under the 
surface in the late fourteenth. Its avowed principles, though in- 
tensified both ways as humanism advanced, did not differ greatly.? 


1 Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages (London, 1895), pp. 79-94, etc.; Hortis, 
Opere latine di Boccaccio, pp. 155-227; Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, II, 142-43, 159 ff., 168, 
383, and in general chap. xxxi; F. A. Specht, Gesch. d. Unterrichtswesens in Deutschland 
(Stuttgart, 1885), sec. 2, chap. i, pp. 45, 48, 51; Hist. litt. de la France, XIV, 113; R. L. 
Poole, Illustrations ef Med. Thought (1884), and article on John of Salisbury in the 
D.N.B.; A. H. L. Heeren, Gesch. d. classischen Litt. im Mittelalter (Géttingen, 1822); 
J. E. Spingarn, Lit. Crit. in the Ren., chap. i; Guido delle Colonne, Historia Trojana 
(Strassburg, 1489), sig.E4vo, I3ro; John of Salisbury, Metalogicus, I, 2, and especially 22; 
Richard of Bury, Philobiblon, chap. xiii (“‘Quare non omnino negleximus fabulas poet- 
arum"’; he quotes Bede to the same effect); St. Gregory, Epist., xi, 54 (Migne, Patr. 
Lat., LXXVII, 1171); St. Basil the Great, [pds rots veois, Srws dv 
oivro Aéywr (Migne, Pair. Graeca, XX XI, 564 ff.). The attitude of caution or hostility 
toward classical poetry had merely been intensified by the Christians from that of 
pagan moralists; as for instance in Plutarch’s [las dei rév vedy dxober (Wytten- 
bach’s ed., Vol. I, Part I), and of course Plato’s Republic, Book x. During the twelfth 
century many writers are said to have objected to and themselves abandoned the study 
of the classics (Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol., 1, 594—96; Hortis, Op. lat. di. Bocc., pp. 212). 
Most modern writers content themselves with discussing the attitude of the Fathers; 
little is collected on the attitude of the Middle Ages. The best modern writers are 
Comparetti, Hortis, and Taylor. Spingarns Criticism in the Renaissance tends to 
minimize the continuity of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. See also St. Augus- 
tine, Confess., I, 16; and Saintsbury, Hist. of Criticism, I, 378 ff. 

2 Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati (ed. F. Novati; Rome, 1893 ff., Vols. XV-XIX of 


the publications of the Istituto Storico Italiano), III, 221 ff., 230, 539 ff.; IV, 170 ff., 205 ff., 
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The freshened interest in Greek and Roman writers was not a 
genuine revival of Hellenism; uncritical mysticism was rife as 
ever, as we see in Ficino and Pico della Mirandola. People read 
ancient poetry, as they had always done, because they liked it; 
attack and defense were prosecuted on much the same avowed 
grounds of impiety, viciousness, and worldliness, of allegorical and 
historical edification. Yet, as a critic has said, some students 
believed that in their day was rising the very same sun which 
had set at the fall of Roman culture. It is not surprising that 
churchmen took an attitude of hostility, for the classical revival 
seemed to contradict the fundamentals of their morality and was 
destined to destroy the theory of a theocracy and undo the work 
of the early church. At bottom there was a change which threatened 
faith and morals. The early humanists did not attack the church, 
but some of them became estranged. Even at the first, admirers 
of the classics often took pains to imply or state their Catholic 
orthodoxy,' which implies that others were suspicious of it. 

To draw back nearer to Chaucer, Petrarch and Boccaccio did 
not free themselves from the tendency to interpret mythology by 
euhemerizing and allegorizing. Herein they were sincere; it was 
also the best way to win toleration for their studies. None the 
less they were innovators. Both sincere Catholics, beyond any 


231; Scelta di Curiosita, LXXX; M.G. Dominici, Lucula Noctis (ed. R. Coulon; Paris, 
1908; from this first important attack on humanism Résler quotes the sentiment, 
**Utilius est Christianis terram arare, quam gentilium intendere libris’'); Aug. Résler, 
Cardinal Johannes Dominici (Freiburg, 1893), pp. 64-101; J. H. Robinson, The New 
History, pp. 116-17; Geiger, Renaissance u. Humanismus; Historische Zeitschrift, XX XVIII, 
193 ff.; Schiick, Zur Characteristik d. Ital. Humanisten d. 14. u. 15. Jh. (Breslau, 1857); 
Voigt, Wiederbelebung d. class. Alterthums (Berlin, 1893), I, 6-8; II, 213, 467, 469; J. C. 
Burckhardt, Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (tr. Middlemore); J. A. Symonds, 
Renaissance in Italy; Sandys, Hist. of Class. Schol.; other works cited earlier. On 
the attitude of the regular clergy see Comparetti'’s references, p. 85, Richard of Bury’s 
Philobiblon, chap. vi, and Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, II, 426. As early as 1399-1406 a 
vigorous controversy as to the religious and moral effects of classical study was carried 
on between Coluccio Salutati on the humanist side and such men as Giovanni di Sam- 
miniato and Giovanni Dominici on the side of the regulars (see Epistolario and Résler’s 
book above). 

1 Salutati and Boccaccio did so. Carlo Malatesta (1385-1429), Lord of Rimini, 
an admirer of antiquity, said to have modeled his conduct after ancient heroes, so far 
shifted his sympathies as to overthrow a statue of Virgil at Mantua, on the ground that 
images were for the saints, not the poets, above all pagan poets—‘‘Histriones,"’ he calls 
them. ‘Sed in primis novum Religionis genus vide, immo verd Superstitionis. Sanctis 
deberi Status, ait; Poetis negat; atque huic minis, qudd Gentilis fuerit,”’ writes the 
eminent humanist Vergerio with amazement (L. A. Muratori, Rerum Ital. Scriptores 
(Milan, 1730], XVI, 217-19). 
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man for many centuries before they endeavored to understand the 
ancients as they were. They formed a Concordat between the 
Catholic faith and classical scholarship which lasted five hundred 
years and, indeed, has not been revoked yet; but it was by no 
means understood or approved of in their day, especially by the 
clergy and members of other learned professions. Petrarch’s 
adniiration for Virgil is well known to have led in 1352 to an accusa- 
tion of the study of magic frora a cardinal.! The physician against 
whom Petrarch inveighed attacked poets as hostile to the true 
faith and to be shunned by the faithful.2 Boccaccio seems to have 
suffered more than Petrarch. He was also less consistent, stable, 
and philosophical in his views; superficially Christian, essentially 
pagan, believing himself a thorough Catholic but with a deeper 
sympathy for antiquity. The folk of Certaldo at the close of his 
life thought him a sorcerer, who held commerce with the devil.* 
Holding the same suspicions as those held by the cardinal against 
Petrarch, no doubt they too were misled by Boccaccio’s studies. 

In this connection far the most interesting of his works is the 
De Genealogia Deorum. Begun between 1340 and 1350 and prob- 
ably published in 1371,‘ it was the earliest purely scholarly product 
of the Italian Renascence, practically the earliest encyclopedia or 


1 Litt. Sen., I, 2 and 4 (1 and 3 in ed. of 1554); Litt. Famil., IX, 5 (ed. Fracassetti, 
II, 18-19). This was once said to be Cardinal Alberti, but is now thought to have 
been Cardinal Pierre del Prat, bishop of Palestrina and vice-chancellor of the Roman 
church; see Romania, XXXI, 608-9, and C. Segré in Scritti vari di filologia, addressed 
to Ernesto Monaci (Rome, 1901), pp. 387-98. 

2 Invectio contra Medicum III, 1205, 1215. On Petrarch’'s attitude cf. Corazzini, 
Lettere edite ed inedite di Messer G.B. (Florence, 1877), p. 338; Epist. Famil., X, 4, 
to his monk-brother Gerardo: G. C. Parolari’s Della Religiositéa di F.P. (Bassano, 1847) 
is worthless, and F. Biondolillo’s Per la religiosita di F.P. (Rome, 1913, from Rivista di 
studi religiosi) is little better. Petrarch’s active hostility to medical and other medieval 
learning doubtless partly accounts for the attacks on him. 

* Hauvette, Boccace, pp. 464-65. On his attitude to religion and superstition cf. 
A. Graf, Miti, Leggende e Superstizioni del Medio Evo, II, 169-95, and references there; 
also Hortis, p. 206. The warning from the dying religious Pietro Petroni brought him 
by one Joachim dwelt chiefly on the lasciviousness of his early works, but warned him 
to give up his “ poetica studia’’ and abjure “‘exitialem poeticen illam"’ (Acta Sanctorum, 
29 May, Book III, chap. xi; the source seems to be Petrarch’s well-known letter, E pist. 
Sen. I. 5 [4 in 1554 edition]; Hauvette, Boccace, pp. 367-68). Does not Professor Court- 
hope overestimate the injury to Boccaccio’s reputation (History of English Poetry, I, 
263) ? 

4 Hauvette (Boccace, pp. 414, 447) and recently E. H. Wilkins (Mod. Phil., XVII, 
425) believe it was toward the end of Boccaccio’s journey to Naples in 1370-71 that 
copies of the work began to be made; Hortis (pp. 158, 286, 291-93) says not before 1373. 
See also Corazzini, Lettere edite ed inedite, pp. 350-53. 
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handbook of classical mythology,' and does honor to Boccaccio’s 
versatility, learning, and disinterested zeal. Its last two books 
form the earliest of the numerous Renascence Defences of Poetry.? 
Clearly Boccaccio not only apprehended attacks upon ancient 
poetry and himself, but had experienced them. He was not merely 
answering the objections of early Christian writers; a man does not 
dig up buried enemies. ‘Agam igitur quod potero, iuuante deo, 
ne omnino temerarie uideatur [liber meus] egisse quod fecerit. 
Ipse [deus] me eripiat de faucibus malignantium” (XV prooemium, 
p. 385). Many have attacked the study of ancient poetry because 
of the frivolity and worse in the tales of the gods (XIV, 14, 
p. 372). After rebutting various attacks and defending poetry on 
various grounds, he comes at last to the attitude a Christian should 
take toward the classical poets. It cannot be wrong, he opines, to 
treat of the superstitions of the Gentiles and their nefarious rites, 
for if it were, our most holy mother-church would have forbidden it 
by a perpetual decree (XV, 9, p. 393, and XIV, 18, p. 376). That 
all the gods of the nations are demons had been shown him by the 
psalmist® and had been most familiar to him from his tender years, 
and therefore their silly crimes had been displeasing; yet aside 
from the matter of religion the manners and writings of certain 
poets have given pleasure (XV, 9, p. 395). At the end of the 
apologia he becomes more and more conciliatory. He will not 
deny that it may be well for a boy to abstain from such reading 


1 Hauvette (Boccace, pp. 413-30, 446); Hortis, Opere Latine, pp. 172-99, 202 ff., 
525-42; Voigt, Wiederbelebung d. Class. Alt., I, 169; II, 213, 469; Koerting, Boccaccios 
Leben u. Werke, p. 722; Grandgent, Dante (New York, 1916), p. 226. MHortis (pp. 
525 ff.) discusses and reprints two earlier contemporary mythological genealogies (very 
brief) by Paolo da Perugia and by Franceschino degli Albizzi and Forese dei Donati, 
all of whom probably belonged to the circle of Petrarch and Boccaccio. Summaries 
and the like were common in the Middle Ages, but no such recognition of mythology as 
something worth mastering is known to have preceded. The production of three, to 
say nothing of Paolo’s lost ‘‘ Liber Collectionum,’’ about the same time in the same 
circle shows how fast the ferment worked. Boccaccio's letter about the De Genealogia 
to Pietro da Monteforte is in Corazzini, Lettre edite ed inedite, pp. 350-53. I cite the 
De Genealogia from the edition of Basle (1532); Books XIV and XV are printed from a 
revised autograph MS in O. Hecker’s Boccaccio-Funde (Braunschweig, 1902), pp. 188 ff. 
One of the early writers named Fulgentius wrote a ‘‘Mitologiae,’’ full of allegorical inter- 
pretations (Opera, Leipzig, 1898; Saintsbury, Hist. of Criticism, I, 393). 

2 See E. Woodbridge in PMLA, XIII, 333-49; and Saintsbury, Hist. of Criticism, 
I, 460 ff. Boccaccio wrote a shorter defense of the same sort in the Comento sopra la 
Commedia, pp. 123-36, on Inf. I, 73. 

3 The same in Comento sopra la Commedia, Inf. I, 72 (Florence, 1863, p. 123). 
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till he is fully enough acquainted with the Christian religion (XV, 
9, p. 393). He often uses such phrases as gentilium stultitias, 
deorum gentilium nugas (XV, 9, p. 395). If he, a Christian man, 
has treated of the stupidities of the Gentiles, he has done it at the 
behest of his royal patron, and in detestation of their erroneous 
credulity (bid.). The shames of the gentile gods are buried and 
damned forever, and if he, a Christian man, has tried to bury 
them more deeply [sic] he deserves praise, not criticism (XV, 11, 
p. 398).2, Nothing can shake his Christian faith, and he sets forth 
the articles of his belief at much length (XV, 9, p. 395). Thus the 
early Renascence bowed at the altar of Rome and said its Confiteor 
and Credo. No doubt the attacks were due to mixed motives. 
Partly they were the mere floutings of those who had no interest 
in this learning and perhaps disliked Boccaccio; partly they may 
have been due to jealousy of what was promising to be a new 
learned profession on the part of members of the old ones, theology, 
medicine, and law. But they were mainly due to an intensified 
sense of the peril to faith and morals from an intensified study of 
ancient poetry. Even Boccaccio’s friend Pietro da Monteforte, one 
of the first to see the De Genealogia, wrote in a manner which showed 
he felt the book alien or hostile to religion. Boccaccio replies that 
he does not deny the book is foreign to Christianity, but calls 
attention to the fact that it in detestationem gentilitiae superstitions 
exclamat.* The length, the sophistry and conciliatory spirit‘ of 


1 The place of ancient poetry in the education of the young had been discussed for 
centuries. See works by Plutarch and St. Basil cited above; Specht, Gesch. d. Unter- 
richtswesens, pp. 45, 48, 51; Comparetti, p. 91; also Coluccio Salutati, Epistolario, 
IV, 205 ff. 

2? Cf. a citation from Coluccio Salutati above, and Résler’s Card. Joh. Dominici, 
p. 82, and Richard de Bury’s Philobiblon, chap. xiii. 

Corazzini, Lettere, p. 353. 

4 Unlike Petrarch he is apt to be apologetic about his scholarly works. He wrote 
his encyclopedia of geography (De Montibus, etc.) to keep himself from idleness, he says, 
as writers of saints’ legends say of their works (cf. Sec. Nun's Prol., 22 ff.); a stock 
apology, made for instance by the tenth- or eleventh-century copyist of a manuscript 
of Virgil in the Vatican (No. 1570; Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, p. 95). But 
the conciliation in the De Genealogia is far more marked. The convention that edifying 
works were composed or copied to avoid idleness probably derived from monastic scrip- 
toria. Writing was allowed as a substitute for other manual labor, which was a chief 
requirement of St. Benedict, laid downin his Regula,cap. XLVIII. This begins Otiositas 
inimica est animae, et ideo certis temporibus occupari debent fratres in labore manuum 
(ed. Woelfflin (Leipzig, 1895]; cf. Putnam, Books and their Makers during M.A., I, 28 ff.) 
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these two books of apologia for his interests and for himself prove 
it was very expedient to head off trouble by defining his attitude. 

All this bears in two ways on the subject. In the first place, 
more clearly than ever, pagan poetry was suspect on both religious 
and moral grounds, and a sympathetic and full acceptance of it 
was not so general that the complete adoption of paganism and the 
complete ignoring of Christianity for the first time in a realistic 
poem by a contemporary would not be startling or even worse to 
some of its readers.! Everyone would feel an astonishing novelty, 
some perhaps a tendency to irreligion and immorality. When 
Chaucer wrote the Troilus he was fresh from Italy and may have 
been aware by hearsay of the suspicion and debate occasioned by 
the new zeal for the classics. There is no reason for believing that 
his reputation for orthodoxy was or became frail.2 But he was 
twice later to show himself on his guard much as he does here. In 
the Franklin’s Tale he took pains to create an ancient atmosphere, 
and almost equal pains to disavow sympathy with it.* In the 
Retractions at the end of the Parson’s Tale, in a tone much like that 


1I have mentioned (p. 642) something similar in Benoit’s partial acceptance of 
paganism in his poem, and Guido’s counterblasts. 

2 There is some reason to think that later Chaucer sympathized with some of Wyclif's 
views, though he revealed the fact only by innuendo (Mod. Phil., XIV, 257 ff.). It looks 
as if in another respect Chaucer's intentions in the Troilus had been taken amiss, per- 
haps not seriously. In contrast with the praise of woman and love almost petrified 
in fourteenth-century genteel poetry, the contrary tendency of the Troilus had dis- 
turbed some persons’ sensibilities. Hence not only the excuses and amends in the 
Legend of Good Women, but also such chaffing disavowals of woman-hating as N.P.T., 
4450-56; Manc. T., 187-95. 

3 In this latter case it is what he represents as ancient magic that he discountenances. 
Moreover, twice in the Legend of Dido, taken from Virgil's Aeneid, after quoting an 
example of the power of the pagan gods, he makes a point of expressing doubt or skepti- 
cism about it. When Aeneas had entered the Carthaginian cathedral (‘‘maister temple'’), 


I can nat seyn if that hit be possible, 
But Venus hadde him maked invisible— 
Thus seith the book, with-outen any lees [L.G. W., 1020—22]. 


Our author, says Chaucer, tells that Cupid had taken the form of Ascanius, 
but, as of that scripture, 
Be as be may, I make of hit no cure [1144—45]; 

at any rate, he concludes, the fact is that Dido made much of the child. Dr. Louns- 
bury, in his distinguished ‘Studies in Chaucer, opined that in such passages we find a man 
in advance of his age anxious lest he be sometime despised by the intelligent for credulity. 
I suspect that what Chaucer is disclaiming is credulity merely in regard to pagan miracles. 
Having bespoken credence for old books in his prologue, glorified Virgil at the beginning 
of this legend, and just told of Venus’ transformation and vanishing (998-1001, and 
cf. 2249-52), he wished to make it plain that he did not take Virgil over-seriously. Ordi- 
narily, as Chaucer knew very well, no reader would have bothered to consider whether 
Chaucer believed Virgil or not, but would have accepted the marvel as merely part 
of the story. So here again Chaucer seems curiously cautious. 
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at the end of the Troilus, he disavows his best works (including 
book of Troilus”) as “worldly vanities,’’”! the very phrase he 
had used in the latter (V, 1837). There is abundant evidence that 
Chaucer often took precautions against misunderstanding. This 
excellent example I shall follow. I do not suggest that he made 
amends for the pagan Troilus lest the archdeacon should have him 
up before his court, or the abbot of Westminster should cross him- 
self as he passed him; or even lest he be questioned by his con- 
fessor, or lest when he ceased to read an ominous silence should 
fall on the room, or a look of distress appear on the faces of good 
women. Chaucer, once more, felt the extraordinary novelty of 
his complete substitution of paganism for Christianity and its view 
of the universe.2 He himself may have felt the chill of this alien 


1 Not, of course, on the specified ground of paganism, but implying rather worldliness 
and voluptuousness. To the list of precedents for Chaucer's Retractions (cf. PMLA, 
XXVIII, 521-29) should be added those near the end of the prologue to Vincent of 
Beauvais’ Speculum Universale (Strassburg, 14737). Cap. xviii.is called Retractio prime 
partis (viz., the Speculum naturale), cap. xix. is called Retractio secunde tercie & quarte 
partis (viz., the Speculum Doctrinale, Morale, and Historiale). Toward the end of cap. 
xix. and in cap. xxi. he uses the form retractatio, but the weight of his testimony is for the 
shorter form. In these Retractiones he reviews his works, justifies them or apologizes 
for their shortcomings, gives reasons for this or that, and states his estimate of them. 
He is clearly following the model or the traditional example of St. Augustine's Retrac- 
tationes. If we need look for any one precedent for Chaucer's, Vincent's example is the 
most obvious to select among those noticed, though he does not use the plural form 
as Chaucer does. Note also the use of retracter in the passage from Deguilleville’s 
Pélerinage cited above. Pope Pius II (Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini) wrote a letter and 
in 1463 issued a bull of retractation for certain of his early views on general and ecclesias- 
tical matters. He follows, he says, the example of St. Augustine in admitting his own 
shortcomings, which further indicates that St. Augustine started the tradition of writ- 
ing retractions. See Voigt, Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomini (Berlin, 1863), III, 574-75; 
W. Boulting, Aeneas Silvius (London, 1908), pp. 179-81; M. Creighton, History of the 
Papacy from the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, II, 478-79, and Historical Essays 
and Reviews (London, 1903), p. 61. On the word retractatio, compare E. Moore, Studies 
in Dante, IV, 282. 

2 When all is said and done, there is not much in the poem about pagan rites or 
about the gods as moving forces. The moving force behind it all is destiny, an idea 
familiar to the medieval. But on the surface paganism is everywhere and Christianity 
is gone. He disavows more than there is to disavow, because he is heading off not 
an indictment but a feeling. The fact that the poem professed to be translated from 
the Latin of Lollius would make no difference. His friends would know it was not, 
and others would expect medievalizing if it were. I pointed out (p. 627 above) that the 
devotional final stanza is unusual, without some special reason, in such a poem. One 
thing more in this connection: Chaucer retracts the worldly vanity of passionate love 
and pagans’ cursed old rites in the form of old clerks’ speech. In the next stanza he 
begs correction from ‘‘ moral Gower,"’ a poet of love and of edification, and from ‘‘ the philo- 
sophical Strode,"’ a theologian. (Just so Boccaccio in the conclusion of the De Casibus, 
pp. 633-34 above, begs Petrarch to emend what does not agree with Christian religion 
and philosophical truth; see also the dedication.) The thought cannot but suggest itself 
that the epithets were chosen with reference to the two parts of the retraction, on the passion 
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and calamitous world in which he had lived so intensely, and comes 
home to the warmth and glory of his own faith. Even at some 
sacrifice of art he wished to effect a makeshift unification of his 
poem with everything else in his friends’ minds and his own, that it 
should not be encysted, as it were, by itself. He wished unreserved 
acceptance of it, not checked by unessential queries and sense of 
strangeness; to domesticate it by ending on a familiar though 


discordant note. 
Secondly, no one can fail to see how curiously Chaucer’s short 


and emphatic disowning of paganism and giving of his credo (1842 ff., 
1860 ff.) are paralleled at the end of Boccaccio’s De Genealogia. 
’ Whether or not it was here that he got the mythology so profusely 
used in the Troilus, there is good reason to believe he knew the 
work later, when he wrote the Legend of Good Women.’ His con- 
duct is intelligible enough without any suggestion from Boccaccio. 
But it is not impossible that he wished, besides domesticating the 


and the paganism. There is more than idle compliment in the address to them, it is 
no mere dedication, and the epithets are not meant as chaff, as some have fancied. 
Chaucer never elsewhere put in such a personal request. Ralph Strode as a theologian 
seems to have been a thorough conservative, who fought Wyclif’s doctrine of predes- 
tination as inconsistent with man’s free will. Even before Chaucer had inserted Troilus’ 
long soliloquy on free will in the later version, the latter part of his poem was pervaded 
with capricious Fortune and inevitable Destiny. Strode would have been an uncom- 


promising critic. 

1C. G. Child in Mod. Lang. Notes, XI, 476-90; Skeat, III, xxxix f.; Lounsbury, 
Studies in Chaucer, II, 232-33. The only parallel found for Chaucer's ‘‘ heed of verre,"’ 
“‘howve to glase”’ (7.C., II, 867; V, 469), ‘‘ vitremyte’’ (Monk's T., 3562), is the ‘‘galea 
vitrea’"’ in De Genealogia Deorum, XIV, 18; see Mod. Lang. Notes, XXI, 62. But it 
is doubtful if this is the only source. The work is likely enough to have been one of 
the “sixty bokys’’ (L.G.W., Prol. A, 273) in his own library. Copies of so large a work 
cannot have multiplied rapidly. If it should prove that Chaucer knew it before his 
second journey to Italy in 1378, either it must have reached him in England, or he 
must have had unusual opportunities for securing Boccaccio’s works, to have got hold 
of this one within two years after 1371, when it apparently began to be copied. One 
thing more: this paper was by no means begun or continued with the purpose of estab- 
lishing further connections between Chaucer and Boccaccio. But it is surprising how 
each road led toward him, the ‘‘ Go little book,’’ the request for criticism, the retraction. 
Dr. H. M. Cummings has undertaken to appraise the amount of Chaucer's obligations 
to Boccaccio’s Italian works (Indebtedness of Chaucer's Works to the Italian Works of 
Boccaccio, University of Cincinnati Studies, 1916). The study was well worth making, 
its assembling of fact and opinion is of service, and it contains many good detailed 
observations. But its conclusions are weakened by a curious failure at times to under- 
stand his predecessors, and also by a failure to appreciate the cumulative force of evi- 
dences singly small. A false impression, further, is given by limiting the field to Boc- 
caccio’s Italian works and disregarding those in Latin. Latin or vernacular, it’s all 
one, and the more works by Boccaccio Chaucer knew, the greater the probability of his 


having known still others. 
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poem for the medieval mind, to ward off any such disapproval as 
Boccaccio and others clearly had faced. 

In effect, the Troilus is the first deliberate “local color’’ narrative 
in English, just as the Reeve’s Tale is the first dialect story. It is 
only natural that these innovations should proceed from the first 
and one of the greatest of English realists. Its utter novelty is 
enforced by the fact that while for generations it was one of the 
most popular of his works, it was scarcely ever imitated. One 
feels keenly what a stimulating intermediary between Chaucer and 
the classics was his first acquaintance with Boccaccio and Dante. 
As Professor Sandys says,' the chief aim of the later Italian Renas- 
cence was the imitation and reproduction of classical models of life 
and style. This is how the old poets wrote, says Chaucer, just 
after his renunciation of the gods and all their works— 

Lo here, the forme of olde clerkes speche 
In poetrye, if ye hir bokes seche. 
In its abandonment to something new, the Troilus is more thor- 
oughly in the spirit of the Italian Renascence than any of Chaucer’s 
other works, more indeed than anything else in English before the 
sixteenth century, with its finish, its lyric manner, its psychological 
analysis, its abandonment to worldliness, its attempt to revive the 
past, and its doubt about doing so. On the whole, the ending is a 
return from the Renascence to the Middle Ages. In this article I 
have tried the difficult and subtle task of suggesting what it was 
in his own and his auditors’ minds that led him to make the return. 
The attempt at background and at precision may unfortunately 
suggest something harder and more definite than the facts warrant. 
But it is difficult to doubt that the Epilog consciously reflects the 
age-long dispute as to the right attitude for a Christian man toward 
pagan poetry. Such a poem could have been written only when it 
was. Earlier it would not have been so classic, and later its classi- 
cism would not have been retracted. It remains unique even 
among Chaucer’s own works. In his later poetry for some reason 
he apparently determined to disregard such niceties, and to intro- 
duce to his countrymen, so far as they were able to receive them, 
the more important traits which he had learned from the Trecentisti, 


1 History of Classical Scholarship, II, 1. 
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their combination of actuality with finish. Both had existed in 
English before, but hardly in combination. The variety and more 
exacting standards so learned made him both more enterprising and 
more critical when he later gave rein to his own personality. But 
unessentials he managed with a lighter touch. He never again 
took such pains to collect appropriate mythological details from far 
and wide,! or to make the reader feel that for the time he was living 
among the ancients. So far as Chaucer departed later from the 
Middle Ages it was not in a manner which was to be followed by 
the Renascence and its imitators, but in an original manner, which 
was to be followed by French and English literature in more mod- 


ern times. 
Joun S. P. Tatitock 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 


1 This may quickly be verified in Skeat’s Index of Names. 
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THE GRAIL AND THE ENGLISH SIR PERCEVAL 


XVI 


It is now in order to consider whether there is any internal 
evidence in Sp that points to a more or less immediate Irish source. 

The plot of Sp relates a tale of strife between two clans. Perce- 
val, his parents, his cousin Gawain, and his uncles King Arthur and 
the old man with nine sons, are members of one family or clan. 
Probably Lufamour and her followers were also related to this clan, 
because Perceval addresses them as “kynsmen” (1354). Four 
members of a hostile clan are: Gollerotherame, his giant brother, 
the Red Knight, and the Black Knight. The Black Knight was 
vassal to Golleratherame’s brother (1959). “The Red Knight is first 
named along with the Black Knight as if they were clansmen. If 
this conjecture be admitted, all of the characters fit into one or the 
other of two hostile clans. Anyhow a strife between two clans, 
almost between two families, is sufficiently indicated. 

Irish society was built up on the clan system, and Irish history is 
one long account of feuds between hostile families or clans. Of 
course Irish demi-gods or fairies, the creation of Irish imagination, 
conform to this social organization. The Second Battle of Moytura 
was fought between two semi-divine clans, the Téatha Dé Danaan 
and the Fomorians, and most of the Tiatha are described as members 
of one family. This may be a mdrchen plot, but it is the kind of 
mdrchen that flourished vigorously in eleventh- and twelfth-century 
Ireland and Wales, but was uncommon in France or England, where 
the clan system was unknown. The plot of Sp, therefore, indicates 
a Celtic origin. 

The passage in Sp (2013 f.) descriptive of the club with which 
the giant brother of Gollerotherame fights, strikes a note of grotesque 
and rather clumsy exaggeration which, in my judgment, is precisely 
like that sounded in the ancient Irish sagas. The club was made of 

1 Wolde he none forsake 


The rede knyghte ne be blake (50). 
149 [MopERN PHILOLOGY, April, 1921 
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iron with a head of steel and weighed twenty-three “stone.” The 
small men that are told of in stories today could “full evilly” fight 
with such a monstrous weapon (2018-33). All these points can be 
matched in descriptions of giants’ clubs which were written in Irish 
before the twelfth century.! 

The grotesque size of the club is paralleled in the bachlach’s club 
in Fled Bricrend (§ 91) (ed. Henderson [1899], p. 116, from LU), 
which “would be a burden for twenty yoke of oxen”; and in the 
clubs of the ‘Manx giants” in Dé Derga (§ 130) (one of the oldest 
sagas, Rev. Celt., XXII, 303, from LU), each of whom wielded ‘‘a 
long staff of iron as long and thick as a yoke.’ 

The iron material of the club is paralleled in the iron staves of 
the Manx giants; in the iron spit wielded in battle by MacCecht, 
a giant in Dé Derga (§§ 87, 148) (Rev. Celt., XXII, 187, 318); and in 
the iron club carried by Fer Caile (“‘man of the wood’’), a giant who 
had only one eye, one foot, and one hand, and who was accompanied 
by a wife with a similar weapon (op. cit. [§§ 38, 136], pp. 41, 309). 

Finally the statement about the small men of today which has 
just been quoted from Sp may hark back to the way in which Irish 
tales dwell upon a decline in stature since Finn’s time. For example, 
in the Acallam, lines 61 f. (Silva Gadelica, II, 103), when some of the 
Fiana who have marvelously lived on for centuries appear to Patrick 
and his clergy, we read: “The clerics marvelled greatly . . . . for 


1 Griffith, op. cit., p. 110, observed the ‘‘odd description of the club" in Sp, and 
“*hoped to find in it a clue,’’ but he cautiously remarked: ‘‘ The trouble with any giant’s 
single combat is that it is very much like every other one: all have been conventionalized."’ 
Griffith was, however, unfamiliar with Irish sagas. 

2 Compare (in documents that have not been proved so old, but which certainly pre- 
serve genuine Irish tradition) the Dagda's club, which as he dragged it along tore up 
a furrow in the earth that can be traced today, Cath Maige Tured (§ 93) (Rev. Celt., XII, 
87); and the club of the Gilla Decair (Joyce, Old Celtic Romances, pp. 223 f.). 

* Compare, in later documents, the club of the Gilla Decair, which was of iron, as was 
that of a one-eyed giant in Diarmuid and Grainne, ed. O'Grady (1857), p. 120. Fer 
Caile, ‘“‘the woodman," of Dé Derga is, as I have shown in PMLA, XX (1905), 683, a 
pan-Celtic figure. He is well known in Highland tales under the name of the féchan 
(which is no doubt a diminutive of fathach ‘‘a giant,’’ see Hyde, Beside the Fire [1910], 
p. xxii). Campbell, Pop. Tales of the West Highlands, IV, 298, has a woodcut of this 
one-legged, one-armed, and one-eyed giant. According to an Irish tale (Hyde, op. cit., 
p. xxi), he “‘held a very thick iron flail-club.”" A similar figure in Welsh with but one 
foot and one eye (Loth, Les Mab. [1913], II, 9) ‘“‘carried a massive iron club."" The 
Fomorians are sometimes similarly described. This kind of giant, then, appears in Irish 
(and Highland) stories from the eighth century to the present day, and is mentioned in 
Welsh. I know of nothing exactly like him outside of Celtic territory. The cyclops 
resembled him in having one eye. 
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the largest man of them reached but to the waist or else to the 
shoulder”’ of the Fiana, even when the strangers were seated.! 

The evidence for Irish origin rests upon the tone of this whole 
passage in Sp, rather than upon separate details, for they can prob- 
ably all be matched in popular tales from non-Celtic lands.? It is 
not supposed that by itself this evidence proves much, but so far 
as it goes it harmonizes excellently with a hypothesis of Irish origin. 

In view of the extraordinary changes to which proper names in 
the romances are subject, it is doubtless unsafe to attach importance 
to Perceval’s “‘lyttill Scottes spere”’ (191, 195). The epithet may 
go back to an older time when “‘Scottes’”’ meant Irish, but we cannot 
be sure of this. More significant is the fact that this casting spear 
was used in battle. In Sp this dart was the sole thing among the 
father’s belongings that the mother carried to the forest. The 
importance thus given to it seems to indicate that in a more primitive 
form of the story it must have been meant for use in battle. Cer- 
tainly Perceval uses it both for hunting and for battle with the Red 
Knight. 

The author of Sp, perhaps, understood that this spear was meant 
solely for hunting, and that its use in battle was a blunder of the 
boy Perceval; nevertheless it is curious that a romance writer should 
make prominent any pointed weapon except the great jousting 
spear which was the glory of chivalry. This dart or casting spear 
can be best explained as a survival from a prechivalric story that 
arose in the days when warriors fought with javelins on foot or from 
a chariot.‘ It points to a popular and probably to a Celtic source 


for the romance. 


1 The Celtic flavor of this combat gives some support to the conjecture expressed above, 
Mod. Phil., XVIII, 221, that the name of the giant, Gollerotherame, should be explained 
asIrish. The first syllable cf this preposterous and otherwise unexplained name (cf. Griffith, 
Sir Perceval, p. 91, n. 2; and Miss Weston, From Ritual to Romance [1919], p. 91, n. 2) is, as 
we have seen, the epithet applied to a giant who though sometimes a comrade was at 
first, and often, a foe and rival to Finn. It is a plausible conjecture that Goll, which 
meant in Irish first ‘‘ blind’’ and then “ one-eyed,"’ was a stock epithet for fabulous one- 
eyed giants called Fomorians, one of whom called Balor was slain by Lug in the semi- 
mythological Battle of Moytura. 

2 E.g., in the story called ‘‘Short Shanks”’ a giant fights ‘‘ with a thick iron club,” 
Dasent, Popular Tales from the Old Norse (1859), p. 119. 

3In the Bliocadrans Prologue, Perceval’s mother says that she is going to Saint 
Brendan of Scotland: ‘‘A saint Brandain k’est en Escoce,"’ ed. Potvin, 1071. 

4 The bleeding lance of the grail castle is likewise a javelin and assuredly not the 
jousting spear with its huge kettle-drum-like handle of the days of chivalry. See 
Wauchier, ed. Potvin, 20151 f.; Chrétien, 3154f. This is evidence that the grail story 
is old traditional material and probably the oldest part of the Arthurian complex. 
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The marvelous elements in Sp, such as the “craftes”’ of the Red 
Knight (561, 608), his “wykkyde armour” (139) that evidently made 
him invulnerable to ordinary weapons, and the witch mother who 
could restore him to life, are the sort of thing that abounds in Irish 
and Welsh traditional tales. They would naturally be accounted for 
on the hypothesis of Irish origin, and would be explained as survivals 
from the lost source X. 

The absence of such marvels from M is clearly due to a desire to 
present this story as part of the sober annals of Finn, and should 
lead nobody to suppose that X was without supernatural features. 
A shows the state of the matter very well. Indeed Finn’s exploits 
were chiefly against giants and fairies, and the Finn cycle is shot 
through with marvelous elements. 

Finn is in great part a mythological character. His mother was 
Muirenn, daughter of Tadg son of Nuada. Both Tadg and Nuada 
are called “wonderful druids,’ which is no doubt only a way of 
saying that they were demi-gods. They are well known as chieftains 
of the Tuatha Dé Danaan.? Both dwelt in the fairy-knoll of Almu, 
and it can be no accident that Finn’s chief dwelling-place according 
to tradition was upon this very knoll. Not only was Finn connected 
with the Tuatha Dé on his mother’s side; long before the twelfth 
century, perhaps as early as the seventh century, his pedigree was 
carried back on the father’s side also to Nuada Necht.2 Finn, 
although sometimes said to be of the clann Gaileoin,‘ is thus closely 
associated with, and related to, the fairy folk of ancient Ireland. 

Alike in the Acailam and in M, Finn is contending against super- 
natural foes. The Grey One of Luachair who made off with the 
treasures of Cumall is clearly no earthly character. Irish and Scotch 
Finn tales which have been written down in modern times often 
assign a part resembling his in the plot to “Black Arky the Fisher- 
man,” who is a sorcerer and a kind of demi-god.° 


1 Fotha Catha Cnucha, ed. Windisch, p. 121. 

2 Acallam, line 5119; Silva Gadelica, II, 225; see J. MacNeill, op. cit., xlv, lix. 

3K. Meyer, op. cit., p. xvii. Nuada was certainly a demi-god, perhaps a kind of 
water-deity; see MacCulloch, op. cit., p. 86. 

‘J. MacNeill, op. cit., p. liv. 

5 See the reference to ‘‘the black fisherman working at his tricks,’’ pointed out by 
Nitze, PMLA, XXIV (1909), 367, note 1, from “‘The Rider of Grianaig, "Campbell, 


Pop. Tales of West Highlands, III, 24. 
Alfred Nutt (Folk and Hero Tales, ed. MacInnes, notes, pp. 425 f.) thought that 
folk-tales about Finn which have been recently collected or are still current in Gaeldom 
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It is clear that internal evidence in Sp is favorable to the theory 
of an Irish origin for the plot. This evidence is by itself of small 
importance. It is valuable solely because it corroborates the con- 
clusion of former sections that the source of Sp, several times 
removed, of course, was of Irish origin. 


XVII 
We have arrived at the conclusion that Sp and M come from a 
common source X, an Irish tale, which may or may not have had 


preserve better, allowing for a few modernizations, the old folk-tale of Finn's boyhood 
than do the literary modifications of it like M, that were written down in or before the 
twelfth century. But since it is difficult to prove that Finn tales have persisted in 
Gaelic lands for a thousand years almost unaltered, I here relegate to a footnote all 
versions for which no literary testimony of the twelfth century or earlier exists. 

An Irish lay of Finn's boyhood, edited and translated by J. MacNeill, Duanaire Finn, 
pp. 33, 133-34, assigns to Finn’s mumme a prophetic or supernatural character, ‘‘ Bodh- 
mann foster-mother of valor (muime in gairgidh) carried that lad to a secret hill, in the 
hollow of a tall ivy-clad tree is nursed that noble Fian-leader. ... . Until he is nine 
years old he continues to be fed by Bodhmann."’ ‘“ Glais dige (Stream of the Dike) was 
the first name given him.’’ Later Bodhmann told King Conn that Finn was the fated 
hero who was to break Conn’s geasa, and who ‘was fated not to be christened till he 
should see brave Conn."’ This story, like the Annals and the Fotha Catha, but unlike M, 
connects Finn with Conn. 

J. F. Campbell (in his Pop. Tales of the West Highlands (1892), III, 348f.) tells a 
Gaelic version of Finn's youth under the title ‘‘ How the "Een was set up"’: Black Arcan 
(Arcan dubh), a fisherman (p. 352), got possession of Cumhail’s sword and slew Cumhail 
withit. Later the youth Finn fell in with Black Arcan and by tasting a trout that Arcan 
set him to cook learned that he had slain his father. Thereupon Finn slew Arcan and 
kept the sword. Other Gaelic versions are outlined by J. G. Campbell in his The Fians 
(1891), pp. 16f. In all of these a Black Fisherman (Arcai Dubh Iasgair) is the slayer 
of Cumhail. The mumme who rears Finn is Cos Lurgann (‘‘Speedy Foot’’), a sister to 
Cumhail. Several versions tell how Finn got a magic sword, ‘‘Mac-an-Luin,’’ from a 
wonder-working Ulster smith by the help of the smith’s daughter. (This is evidently a 
variant of the episode of Finn’s love affair with a smith’s daughter in M [§ 15]). 

A seventeenth-century story called ‘‘The Fight of Castle Cnoc’’ that connects Finn 
with Conn is told by Kennedy in his Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts (1891), p. 191: 
King Conn took the honors from Cumhail and gave them to Crimthan, whereupon 
Cumhail made war. Conn summoned to his aid Goll mac Morna and “the Ulster chiefs, 
Achy of the Red Neck, Iomchy of the Red Arm, and the terrible warrior Liath Luachra, 
a chief disgraced by Cumhail. Goll was promised the command of the Fianna, and 
Liath Luachra the magic Corrbolg (Body defense) of Cumhail, and the Fisherman of 
the Boyne, who was accustomed to take in three draughts at the mouth of that yellow- 
vaied ever-beautiful river, as many fishes as sufficed for a meal to all the forces of Cum- 
hail."’ (This sentence evidently means that the talismans or marvelous belongings of 
Cumhail were divided up among his slayers. The Corrbolg, as appears from the Lays 
[J. MacNeill, op. cit., pp. 21, 118 f.], was not a piece of armor but a bag that contained 
Cumhail’s arms. It is mentioned in M as taken by Liath Luachra. The Fisherman of 
the Boyne must be either Achy or Iomchy, and since he corresponds to Arcan Dubh of 
the Gaelic tales he is doubtless Achy. What talisman he received is not clear. Probably 
a magic net or caldron that would yield fish for an army.) Cumbhail got with child 
Muirrean, daughter of the druid Tadg who lived in Almuin [Almu]. Tadg desired 
revenge on Cumbhail and a battle was prepared. Cumbhail sent a messenger to the Sid 
of Maev at Carmain (Wexford) for ‘‘the impenetrable coat-of-mail the Corrbolg, and 
the accompanying resistless jewel-hilted glaive and spear.’’ (These are evidently Cum- 
hail’s arms). Tadg, however, stirred up a druidic fog so that the messenger did not get 
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Finn for hero, but which was certainly more or less immediately 
connected not only with M but with A, and the other forms of the 
Finn and the Goblin story. We are now in position to decide pretty 
well what X must have contained, and consequently we can examine 
in some detail how far our provisional reconstruction of a more 
primitive form of Sp, given in a previous number of Modern Philology, 


is supported by Irish evidence. 

1. “The mother, Acheflour, was a fée who brought up her son in a 
forest beneath a lake, where fées were his sole companions.””! 

In M the two “women-warriors,”’ dé banféindig, who reared 
Finn in the forest of Slieve-Bloom are plainly fées, although this 
may not have been clear to the compiler who put the Irish story 


the arms. ‘‘Cumbhail was obliged to content himself with the inferior arms furnished 
by Aoiné the presiding sid-queen of Naas."” Cumbhail had a presentiment of ill. He 
sent his female-runner Boghmin to Almuin telling her to attend Muirrean diligently ‘‘and 
when my son is born flee away with him and let him be brought up in the most secret 
places you can find. Otherwise the wrathful Tadg will destroy him.’’ Boghmin was 
obedient and “‘assisted by the sage woman Fiecal"’ (cf. Fiacail, Finn's uncle in the Fotha 
Catha) reared up the son of Cumhail in a cavern on the side of Slieve-Bloom. King Conn 
afterward saw the boy, and not knowing who he was, called him Finn, i.e., ‘the fair’’ 
(cf. the incident with the King of Bantry in M [§ 13]). See also J. F. Campbell, Leabhar 
na Feinne (1872), pp. 35f. Lady Wilde, Ancient Legends of Ireland (1902), p. 85, says 
that Finn cooked a salmon for a one-eyed giant whom he slew. 

Another version of Finn’s boyhood is given by Curtin, Myths and Folk-Lore of 
Ireland (1906), pp. 204f. A druid grandfather orders the boy to be ‘‘ thrown out of the 
castle window into a loch to be drowned on the day of his birth.’’ ‘‘The boy sank from 
sight; but after remaining for a while under the water he rose again to the surface, and 
came to land holding a live salmon in his hand.’’ (This is pretty surely a rationali- 
zation of Finn's bringing up in Under-Wave-Land. Cf. a curious rationalization in the 
Tale of Manus: A [fairy] nurse threw the boy over a precipice. Later the gardener 
found young Manus “playing shinty on the shore below him with a gold club and a 
silver ball’’ and brought him home. See D. MacInnes, Folk and Hero Tales (1890), 
p. 343, and Nutt’s note, p. 485.) The grandmother carried the boy off to a forest and 
reared him. The king named him ‘“Finn,"’ not recognizing him. He roasted a salmon 
for a one-eyed giant whom he dealt with as Ulysses did the Cyclops. This part has been 
influenced by the Odyssey but there must have been something in the tale here that made 
the narrator think of Ulysses, and this was probably precisely the fact that the giant 
fisherman was according to native Irish tradition a one-eyed monster. The king was 
building a castle but every night a goblin adversary burned it to the ground. The king 
promised his daughter to any man who would save the castle, and Finn undertook the 
task. He had to slay three fairy men and their witch mother who was the worst of all 
and who had power to restore her sons to life. This is obviously a variant of the episode 
of Finn and the Goblin in the Acallam but it is a more striking parallel to Sp because 
here the power of the witch mother to restore the dead is distinctly stated whereas it is 
only hinted in the Acallam. Cf. Griffith, op. cit., p. 64. 

An incident similar to that of Finn and the Goblin is in a tale called ‘‘ The Knight of 
the Red Shield,’’ Campbell, II, 485, ‘‘ A head came in a flame of fire, and another head 
came singing. A fist was struck on the door of the mouth of the king, and a tooth was 
knocked out. ... . The head did this three years after each other.’’ Fire and magic 
song are the two powers of the goblin in the Acallam, and in the verses from LU. 


1 Quoted from Modern Philology, XVII, 382. 
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into its present form. The epithet banféindig is one used of super- 
natural women.! Their names indicate a supernatural character: 
Bodbmal bandrui, and “The Grey One of Luachair.”’ Bodb, which 
means a “scald-crow,’’ occurs as a name for three Irish battle god- 
desses. Bandrai, “druidess” or “sorceress,’”’ suggests an unearthly 
being, as does also the mysterious name ‘Grey One of Luachair.” 
These two supernatural protectresses, or “mummi” as they are 
called, correspond to the mother Acheflour and the one maid who 
brought up Perceval in Sp,? and to the Damoisele du Lac and one 
maiden, in the Prose Lancelot. 

That the sequestered forest in M where the mummi brought up 
Finn was originally located beneath the waters of a lake seems pretty 
clearly established by two passages in the twelfth-century poem of 
Gilla in Chomded: ‘Seven years Finn was in hard plight, Under 
Loch Ree he found fair help,’’* and, “Finn’s first race ... . into 
Loch Corrib from Loch Ree.’ 

In view of this evidence certain details in M, which by themselves 
are trifling enough, may be survivals from an earlier form of the 
story in which Finn’s boyhood dwelling was under a lake. His 
first adventure was to slay a duck upon a lake (§6). He subse- 
quently drowned nine youths who were swimming in a lake (§ 11). 


1 Aife an other-world queen whom Cuchulinn fought is called banfennid, Tochmarc 
Emire, Rev. Celt., XI, 450, 1. 110; Creidne banfennid is an enemy to Aife in a story in LL, 
318c, 23 (Fianaigecht, xiif.). These are the only occurrences of the word known to me. 
Boand the nymph of the river Boyne isin Airne Fingein, Anecdota, II, 2, called banghalgh- 
aide ‘‘woman-warrior’’; an other-world queen named Coinchend is in Echtra Airt, Eriu, 
III (1907), 170, called banghaisgedhach, which has a similar meaning; Siomha, daughter of 
Corr Luirgneach, is, in ‘‘ The Battle of Magh Leana,"’ ed. O’Curry, Celtic Society, VI, 33 
(1855), called a badhb and a bann-gairgidheach to the people of Goll mac Morna. In the 
Tdin Bé Cualnge (ed. Windisch, 4168) Scathach is said to have been mumme to Cuchulinn 
and Ferdia. In Cormac's Glossary (s.v. Buanann) she is called ‘‘Muimme na fian,"’ 
‘*foster-mother of warriors.”" . . . . ‘‘Buanann then means a good mother for teaching 
feats of arms to heroes.’” See Fianaigecht, x, n. 2. 

2Long ago Nutt, Folk-Lore Record, IV (1881), 32, compared the bringing up of 
Perceval to that of St. George who was stolen and taught by a weird lady of the woods: 

“There the weird lady of the woods 
Had borne him far away, 
And train'd him up in feates of armes 
And every martial play.”’ 
—Percy’s Reliques, Ser. 3, Bk. III, No. 1. 

3“*Fo Loch Riach fGalijr findcfhjobair,’’ Fianaigecht, pp. 46-47. Perhaps “ Find- 
chobair’’ is another name for Finn's foster-mother. 

***Sen Loch n-Orbsen o Loch Riach,”’ op. cit., pp. 46-47. Gilla in Chomded also 
says that Glasdic was Finn’s name ‘‘at the first’’; the Lays give Finn’s early name as 
‘*Glaisdige,’’ ‘‘ Stream of the Dike,’’ which looks like a reference to the land beneath the 
water from which the boy Finn came. However, Kuno Meyer does not adopt this 
translation of ‘‘Glasdic’’ (Zeitsch. f. Celt. Phil., VII [1910], 524). 
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We can now see that similar traces of an original subaqueous 
dwelling appear in Sp. The verse near the beginning of Sp, which 
was distasteful to Chaucer’s innkeeper, 

He dranke water of be welle, 7 


and which seems to a reader today as it did to Chaucer exasperatingly 
flat and trivial, is perhaps a distorted survival of once significant 
detail. Perceval spent his youth with the fée of a well or fountain, 
and lived beneath the clear water. A distinct statement that Ache- 
flour lived in wells survives in our romance: 
. . . his moder pat wes, 
How scho levyde with pe gres 
With more drynke and lesse 
In welles, ber pay spryng. 1776 
The author of Sp, of course, understood this to mean something 
rational, namely, that she drank water from wells and ate herbs. At 
the beginning of the next stanza, he alters the lines in this fashion: 
Drynkes of welles, ber pay spryng, 
And gresse etys with-owt lesyng; 
Scho liffede with none othir thyng 
In pe holtes hare. 1779 
A palpable trace of the original home of Acheflour has here survived. 
Another trace is in the passage where Perceval found his mother at 


a well: 

.... he come to a welle, 

per he was wonte for to duelle 
And drynk take hym thare. 

When he had dronken pat tyde, 

Forthimare gan he glyde; 

Than was he warre hym be-syde 
Of pe lady so fre. 2212 


2. “She kept the boy’s name secret because, if it were known, he 
might be sought out and slain by dangerous foes. A war was in 
progress between fées and giants.” 

We have just seen! that the Irish stories with their machinery of a 
feud between two clans supply the only adequate reason for the 
namelessness of the hero in Sp, in Chrétien, and in the related 


romances, 


1See Modern Philology, XVIII, 225. 
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3. “Only a destined hero, aided by the proper talismans, could 
deliver fairyland from the giants.” 

The idea of a destined hero underlies the ninth- century tale, ‘‘ How 
Finn Obtained Knowledge and the Death of the Fairy Cildub.” 
Oisin and Caelte successively fail in the pursuit and then Finn 
attempts it with success. It is hinted at in A, for King Conn’s city 
has been burned repeatedly by the goblin and the king makes a public 
offer of reward to anybody who will save Tara. Finn accepts the 
offer and succeeds. It is definitely stated in the seventeenth Lay of 
Finn,! and is a rather common motive in folk-tales. That the 
motive is clearly preserved in Sp the following speech of King 


Arthur witnesses: 
per is no man apon lyfe, 
With swerde, spere, ne with knyfe, 
May stroye hym allan, 
Bot if it were sir Percyvell son, 
Who so wiste, where he ware done! 
The bokes says, pat he mon 
Venge his fader bane. 568? 


4. “One of the talismans was the “Scottes spear,” which had 
belonged to the hero’s father and which the fée gave to her son. 
With this he slew the Red Knight.” 

In A, Fiacail’s spear is certainly magical: “By its means also it 
was that Finn ever and always had all his fortune” (p. 145). In 
M the spear shows no magical qualities, yet it is emphasized in a 
way somewhat out of proportion to its apparent insignificance, as if 
it once meant more than it does now. The fairy folk know instantly 
that it is Fiacail’s spear, and they call it “venomous” (§ 25). More- 
over, the pains taken by Finn to recover the weapon, and Fiacail’s 
remark to Finn, “Keep the spear with which thou hast done the 


1 Bodhmann said of Finn to King Conn: “‘ He is the prophesied of old . . . . heitis 
that shall break your geasa..... He was fated not to be christened till he should see 
brave Conn,” J. MacNeill, Dunaire Finn, pp. 33, 134. 

2 According to the ‘‘ Fate of the Children of Tuireann,” Lug was likewise a destined 
hero and was brought up in fairy-land. Balor’s wife says: ‘‘ It is prophesied and foretold 
that when he [Lug] shall come to Ireland our power there shall end forever’’ (O’Curry, 
Atlantis, IV, 1870, 166). Lug came ‘with a radiance like the sun"’ (cf. ‘fair child"’), 
and ‘‘with his foster-brothers the sons of Manannan from the Land of Promise”’ (ibid., 
p. 162). The combat between Lug and Balor the one-eyed Fomorian giant, which is told 
of in the semi-mythical Battle of Moytura, was perhaps a prototype of Perceval’s combat 
with the Red Knight. On the destined-hero theme see Mod. Phil., XVI, 556. 
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famous deed” (§ 26), attach to it a certain importance. As has 
been noticed on an earlier page, Fiacail’s spear was regarded as a 
talisman that had been handed down from generation to generation. 
The spear in Sp which Perceval derived from his father is naturally 
explained as a later development of this Irish tradition about a magic 
spear. 

5. “Another was the ring, which he obtained by exchange from 
the Damsel of the Hall, and which rendered the wearer invulnerable.” 

In Sp the power of the ring is described: “Siche a vertue es in pe 
stane’”’ (1858). The magic resided in the stone, and it is probable 
that the ring is an addition, since rings are not usual in Irish sagas. 
In the original of Sp the talisman was probably a brooch or some 
ruder object! for which the ring is a substitution. Anybody, how- 
ever, who prefers to do so is free to regard the ring as an out and out 
invention of the English writer. It is not necessary for our argu- 
ment to prove that all of the talismans in Sp came from X, but only 
that some of them did. Nor is it necessary to deny that the author 
of Sp or some of his immediate predecessors may have had consider- 
able inventive ability. 

6. “A third talisman was the armor of the Red Knight.” 

The “crimson and fringed mantle” which Finn wore in A, and 
which protected him from the fire cast by the goblin, is an analogue 
to this red armor. It is, however, quite differently introduced, being 
worn by the hero in his combat with the supernatural foe, instead 
of being worn by this foe, as in Sp, and afterward taken off and 
worn by the hero. This may be a change made by the author of Sp, 
but more probably it was already present in X. In M the Grey 
One of Luchair, who corresponds in some respects to the Red Knight, 
carried, at the time when Finn slew him, the corrbolg, or bag 
containing the marvellous belongings of Cumall. He therefore 
had possession of Cumall’s armor, and may have been thought of as 
wearing it. 

7. “The fée sent her son out for the express purpose of delivering 
her brother King Arthur from the power and enchantment of the 


giants.” 

1 Compare the “‘ brooch" snatched by Finn from a woman of a fairy-knoll in M (§ 28), 
and the ring and the brooch mentioned by Wolfram at the corresponding place, Parzival, 
131, 16. On magic rings see Romanic Review, III (1912), 145, note. 
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That Finn sets out for the express purpose of slaying the goblin 
is, of course, in the Irish goblin stories perfectly clear. This venge- 
ance motive is plain in L, and only slightly obscured in Wolfram. 
It has become obliterated in Sp, but its restoration is obviously 
necessary to make the plot comprehensible. 

The enchantment motive, which is plain in the oldest Irish 
tales, is in part perfectly well kept in Sp. Just as Finn in A was 
subject to having his royal city of Tara burned every Hallowe’en by 
the goblin, so Arthur in Sp was subject to having his golden cup 
carried off every Christmastide by the Red Knight. It has been 
shown above! that the enchantment in Sp originally meant more 
than this. The best proof of this is King Arthur’s notable speech: 

In my londe wot I no lordyng, 
Es worthy to be a knyghte. 1088? 
This shows that some kind of a spell must have rested upon the king 
and his land (The Enchantment of Britain). This spell must have 
been in X. 

8. “She controlled the action and, by means of an enchanted 
mare, directed the hero to the places where he could get the talismans: 
the ring and the armor, and thus kill all the giants. She contrives 
the deliverance of her brothers and herself from the giants, and 
she rewarded the hero with the hand of another fée, called Lufamour, 
who was her sister, or her ally.” 

That a fairy guardian is not mentioned in the oldest “Finn and 
the Goblin” tales occasions no surprise. These are mere fragments 
and present no elaborate account of the hero. M, the only version 
that relates Finn’s boyhood, gives him two [fairy]-guardians (Bodh- 
mall is named first), and makes it plain that they watch over him 
until the time that he goes into service with the King of Bantry. 
However, no control by Bodhmall over Finn’s later career is here 
indicated, and the motive is likewise almost lacking in the Macgntm- 
rada Conculaind* To account for this we must remember that 
these stories are known to us only in a modified form as heroic 


1See Modern Philology, XVII, 381. 

2 Cf. also 1061, 1073 f. ‘ 

3 Scathach foretells in detail Cuchulinn’s future (Rev. Celt., XI, 452; Archaeolvgical 
Rev., I, 303), which is perhaps all that a heroic saga could be expected to retain of an 
original control of the hero by a fée. 
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sagas, and are attached to historical or supposedly historical warriors. 
In these heroic sagas the valor of Finn or of Cuchulinn is the theme, 
and the hero’s glory must not be dimmed as it would be if his exploits 
were shown to be controlled by an all-powerful fée. Her part in 
directing the action, therefore, drops into the bashgpeund, and is 
either forgotten or merely hinted at.! 

Several statements that Finn was watched over by a fée are to 
be found, although not in the stories that we have been studying. 
At the beginning of the Acallam na Senérach, Oisin and Cailte 
visit the aged Camha: “the woman-chief and woman-custodian that 
from the time when he was a boy until the day in which he died kept 
Finn son of Cumall safe.’”? The twelfth-century prose Dindshenchas* 
relates that when Finn was fighting a battle against the three sons 
of Eochaid of the Red Eyebrows, Sideng, a daughter of Mongan 
of the elf-mounds, brought him a magic weapon.‘ 

Irish evidence as we see, therefore, furnishes plenty of support 
for our provisional reconstruction of Sp. This reconstruction may 
therefore be regarded with considerable confidence. 


XVIII 


It is clear that, although we have not found X the precise story 
from which Sp stands in a direct line of descent, we have found 
something decidedly close to it in M and in older Irish documents. 
A fortunate chance which has preserved to us seventh- and eighth- 
century fragmentary Irish tales has enabled us to begin our study 
of the development of the story, in a way, at the beginning and 
not to depend on hypothetical reconstruction. 


1 The Irish word mumme is evidence of the early importance of the foster-mother. 
For references on the general subject of ‘‘fosterage’’ see Hastings, Encyclop. of Religion 
and Ethics, 

2 Ed. Stokes, ll. 15-17. Whether Cfimha (‘‘crooked’’?) is another name for 
Bodbmall I do not know. Since fairy women are called by many epithets this would be 
a plausible hypothesis. 

3 Rev. Celt., XVI, 147 (§ 139). This is a striking parallel to a passage in the Prose 
Lancelot (Vulgate Version, III, 144-52), where a damsel messenger from the Dame du 
Lac at each crisis of a battle gave Lancelot a new shield; see Mod. Phil., XVII, 374. 

4 On fairy control see Miss Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 167f. A very ancient example 
occurs in the eighth-century Airne Fingein (Romanic Review, IX [1918], 33), where a fée 
Rothniamh (Wheel splendor) on every Hallowe'en tells Fingen the future; and where, 
when King Conn wished to get Fingen into his power, a druid warns the king: ‘‘ That 
will not be easy, for there is a woman of the elf-mound who instructs him'’ [§ 14]). 
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Our investigation begins with seventh- and eighth-century Irish 
tales and with M, which is an Irish story of the twelfth century, and 
it ends with Sp, a fourteenth-century English romance. It is clear 
that the story of Sp is of Irish origin and passed in some way from 
Irish into English. The exact steps by which it made its way from 
Irish through Welsh! and French versions into English need not here 
be discussed. That it did make its way is certain. In calling the 
story Celtic I do not mean to assert that all of its elements or any of 
them actually originated on Celtic soil, but only that, whatever their 
origin before they reached their present form, they had been fash- 
ioned by the imagination of the Celts. Long before the earliest 
date at which a French Arthurian romance embodying the incidents 
existed or in reason could have existed they were already developed 
in Ireland. These main incidents in the Middle English Sp and 
in the associated Old French romances are therefore unquestionably 


of Celtic origin. 
Artuur C. L. Brown 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
[To be continued] 


1 Perceval’s epithet ‘‘li gallois’’ indicates that the story passed through Welsh. 
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A NOTE ON ROMEO AND JULIET, Il, i, 1-2 


Can I go forward when my heart is here? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out. 


The explanations of this passage given by the editors are hardly 
adequate. Furness’ Variorum quotes the following from Clarke and 
Singer respectively : 

Dull earth. Romeo’s epithet for his small world of man, the earthlier 
portion of himself. 

This seems to be one of the many instances of Shakespeare’s apparent 
intuitive feeling for correcter scientific views than were current in his day. 
The idea suggested is of the earth—symbol of the earthly body—at its 
aphelion, or the point of its orbit most remote from the sun, returning to it 
by the force of gravitation to the common center of gravity. 

Other commentators give no other comment of importance; yet the 
passage is not clear without further explanation. 

Romeo is thinking of the theory that the center of the earth is 
the point of attraction for all heavy or earthy bodies, contrary to 
light or fiery bodies, which tend to move upward. If a hole should 
be driven through the center of the earth from circumference to 
circumference, any object dropped from either side would eventually 
come to rest at the center. It might be forcibly impelled beyond 
this center at first, but, if so, would be drawn back finally to this 
resting place. For Romeo, the center to which he is irresistibly 
attracted is Juliet; he starts to pass by the grounds of the Capulets 
where she is, but is drawn back to them. 

That the theories as to the center of the earth given above were 
common property in the sixteenth century is shown by the following 
passages from Erasmus’ “Problema,” one of the Colloquies, given 
here in the translation by Bailey (ed. 1900), which furnish an excellent 
commentary on the lines of the play: 

Curio: What then is the natural center of heavy Bodies? and on the 
other hand, of light Bodies ? 

Alphius: All heavy Things are by a natural Motion carried towards the 
Earth, and light Things towards Heaven: I do not speak of a violent or 


animal Motion. .... 
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Curio: If any God should bore thro’ the Center of the Earth quite down 
to the Antipodes, in a perpendicular Line, and as Cosmographers use to 
represent the Situation of the Globe of the Earth, and a Stone were let fall 


into it, whither would it go? 
Alphius: To the Center of the Earth; there all heavy Bodies rest 


But a Stone, if it did pass the Center with so violent a Motion, would at 
first go more heavily, and return to the Center again, just as a Stone thrown 


up into the Air returns again to the Earth. 
Curio: But returning back again by its natural Motion, and again 
recovering Force, it would go beyond the Center, and so the Stone would 


never rest. 
Alphius: It would lie still at last by running beyond, and then running 


back again until it came to an Equilibrium 

Curio: But what is it that makes a Body heavy or light? 

Alphius: That’s a question fit for God to answer, why he made Fire the 
lightest of all Things, and Air next to that; the Earth the heaviest, and 


Water next to that 
Curio: Do you think, then, that whatsoever has most of a fiery Quality 


in it is lightest, and that which has most of an earthy Quality heaviest ? 

Alphius: You are right. 

Romeo refers to himself deprecatingly as “dull earth,” as being 
composed mainly of the dull, heavy element, instead of all four 
elements mixed in due proportion. Compare Prospero’s “Thou 
earth,” used of Caliban,and also Richard III, III, iv,78, “Thou little 
better thing than earth.” The words are not to be understood as 
referring to the globe, as Singer and others take it. This confusion 
has been caused largely by the word “thy,” which seems to refer 
directly to ‘‘earth.” What Romeo means by the phrase “thy 
centre” is ‘‘what is for thee the centre”; to him Juliet is the attrac- 
tion toward which he is drawn as heavy, earthy bodies to the center 
of the globe. 

Perhaps the nearest parallel to these lines to be found in Shakes- 
peare is Troilus and Cressida, IV, ii, 109-11: 

But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 


Drawing all things to it. 
Joun D. Rea 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation Prior to 1860. By 
Lucretia Van Tuyt Simmons. “University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature,’”’ No. 6. Madison, 1919. 
Pp. 202. 

Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation Prior to 1860, by Lucretia 
Van Tuyl Simmons, is the resuit of the author’s investigations while pur- 
suing graduate studies at the University of Wisconsin, and is one o/ the 
several valuable contributions to German-English literary relations which 
have emanated from that institution. 

As the author states, this is the first systematic effort to collect all of 
the evidence concerning Goethe’s shorter poems in English translation, a 
considerable undertaking in itself, in view of the scattered and incomplete 
records, and in spite of the several investigations relating to the general 
reception of German literature in English-speaking countries. When all the 
material was collected, the work finally resolved itself into a bibliography and 
chronological treatment of all material which offers translations of Goethe’s 
poems into English prior to 1860, and which indicates, incidentally, the 
general development of interest in Goethe in England and America. 

Miss Simmons’ rather complete bibliography and thorough discussion of 
the material at hand is an admirable contribution to a subject hitherto 
neglected, and will undoubtedly prove interesting and helpful to all students 
of Goethe, especially to those who are concerned with his recognition abroad. 
As she rightly points out, Goethe as a great lyric poet is not known and 
cannot be appreciated if the public depends upon the translation of the 
finest expression of his genius. One must read him in the original or demand 
a more scholarly presentation than that which is found in separate volumes 


or in the English editions of his works. 
O. W. Lone 
CoLLEGE 


The History of Henry Fielding. By Witsur L. Cross. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. Vol. I, pp. [xxiv]+425. 


Vol. II, pp. 487. Vol. III, pp. 411. 

Professor Cross’s three-volume life of Fielding is one of the most exten- 
sive and distinguished monuments of American scholarship in the domain 
of literary investigation. The author brings to his work, not only a wide 
acquaintance with the literary and social background of the early eighteenth 
century, but also a keen sense of the value of evidence and a genuine enthusi- 
asm for the great realist whose life he presents. In spite of minor inac- 
curacies and omissions inevitable in so extensive a work, Professor Cross’s 
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study will long remain the standard authority on the life of Fielding. 
But it is much more than a critical biography; it furnishes a commentary 
on early eighteenth-century thought which no student of modern literature 
in Western Europe can afford to disregard. The History of Henry Fielding 
is well printed, is adorned with numerous excellent illustrations, and is 
supplied with a bibliography and an index. 


Caroline Schlegel, Studio sul Romanticismo Tedesco. By BARBARA 
Auuason. “Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna.” Bari: Gius. 
Laterza & Figli, 1919. Pp. 202. 

Goethe en Angleterre, Etude de littérature comparée. By JEAN-MaRIE 
Carré. Paris: Plon-Nourrit & Cie. [1920.] Pp. xviiit+300. 

Laurence Sterne and Goethe. By W. R. R. Pincer. “University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology,” Vol. X, No. 1. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1920. Pp. 65. 

Paul Gerhardt as a Hymn Writer and His Influence on English 
Hymnody. By TueoporE Brown Hewirr. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. xiv+169. 

The first of the volumes here enumerated deals with one of the most 
significant of the minor figures connected with the Romantic Movement 
in Germany. Although intimately associated with men who thought only 
of literary production, Caroline Schlegel (1763-1809) cared little for fame; 
yet she may in a sense be called the Muse of German Romanticism. ‘Tra 
i suoi contemporanei ella fu famosa per l’intensa spiritualita, per la virtd 
ch’ella ebbe in grado eccellente di animare e suscitare negli altri |’energia 
artistica; tra i posteri vive in grazia di un epistolario.”” In Caroline Schlegel 
Barbara Allason covers in greater detail the ground traversed years ago 
by Haym in “Ein deutsches Frauenleben aus der Zeit unserer Litteratur- 
blithe” (Preuss. Jahrb., Vol. XXVIII). With many incidental comments 
and illustrative quotations the author reviews Caroline’s association with 
the Jena group and other Romanticists, her activities in connection with 
the Athenaeum, and her theories of art, philosophy, and religion. Of especial 
interest to students of Comparative Literature are the chapter on “Shake- 
speare”’ and a portion of the Appendix devoted to Caroline’s influence upon 
A. W. Schlegel in connection with Romeo and Juliet. 

In Goethe en Angleterre Jean-Marie Carré traces the popularity and 
influence of Goethe’s works in England from the first translation of Werther 
(1779) to Lewes’ Life (1855). Without losing sight of the larger and more 
significant aspects of the subject in the mass of details presented, the author 
interprets in a highly illuminating fashion the changing attitude toward 
Goethe’s writings as they successively came within the ken of the English 
public, and seeks to determine his influence upon Lewis, Scott, Taylor, 
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Robinson, Carlyle, Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, Browning, and other English 
writers. The history of Wertherism in England, so keenly analyzed by 
Professor Carré, has been studied from special angles by Professor O. W. 
Long in Modern Philology, Volume X1V. Professor Carré’s book includes 
only a few specific references to original sources, most of the bibliographical 
material being included in a separate volume entitled Bibliographie critique 
et analytique de ‘Goethe en Angleterre’ (Paris, 1920). The dissertation is a 
model of scholarly method in the field of Comparative Literature. 

Laurence Sterne and Goethe is the product of investigations begun by the 
late Professor W. R. R. Pinger, of the University of California, and sup- 
plemented by Professor L. M. Price, whose excellent bibliography and 
survey of English-German literary influences has attracted such favorable 
notice. The brochure is divided into three parts. The first and last 
summarize and interpret the evidence presented in Part II, in which are 
quoted in chronological order Goethe’s references to Sterne from 1772 to 
1831. Goethe’s observations on sentimentality, which constitute the most 
interesting portion of Professor Pinger’s collectanea, form a valuable com- 
mentary on one phase of English influence upon German literature. 

In his dissertation on Paul Gerhardt Professor T. B. Hewitt discusses 
the work of a seventeenth-century German hymnologist and attempts 
to measure his influence upon writers of sacred song in England and America. 
Gerhardt’s work embodies the best traditions of the earlier German sacred 
lyric. His influence upon English hymnology, mostly in the form of trans- 
lations and adaptations, begins early in the eighteenth and reaches its culmi- 
nation late in the nineteenth century. Of the 132 hymns from his pen, 84 
were translated or adapted into English, and the writings of numerous 
English hymnologists, notably Charles Wesley, furnish other evidence of the 
popularity of Gerhardt in England. Professor Hewitt’s dissertation is 
accompanied by a bibliography, by six tables of metrical and other devices 
used by Gerhardt, and by several indexes. 


From Ritual to Romance. By Jessts L. Weston. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1920. Pp. vii+202. 

Traces of Matriarchy in Germanic Hero-Lore. By ALBERT WILLIAM 
Aron. ‘University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature,” No. 9. Madison, 1920. Pp. 77. 

Leuvensche Bijdragen op het Gebied van de Germaansche Philologie 
en in ’t bijzonder van de Nederlandsche Dialectkunde. XII® 
Jaargang. Eerste Aflevering. 1914. 

Miss Weston’s From Ritual to Romance is a forward step toward the 
final solution of the Grail problem in that it adds to the already extensive 
list of parallels between the Grail story and vegetation rites, but it does not 
solve that problem. In spite of her long experience in scientific literary 
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research, the author, it is to be feared, has not yet quite mastered the dif- 
ference between a pleasantly written essay and a closely knit scholarly dis- 
sertation. Miss Weston’s hypothesis, though not new, is sound, but when 
she attempts to use her data for purposes of argument, she frequently skates 
on ice so thin that I hesitate to follow her. 

In No. 9 of the “University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature” Dr. Aron collects and discusses numerous passages in Germanic 
hero-legend which he regards as traces of matriarchy. Some of the instances 
cited are undoubtedly open to question, but in general the brochure is a 
valuable contribution to the study of the infiuence of custom upon literature. 

The first part of the Leuvensche Bijdragen for 1914 contains the last 
two (the fourth and fifth) chapters of Dr. L. Simons’ study of ‘ Waltharius 
en de Walthersage.”” The author here deals with the important subject of 
sources and origins, the former chapters having treated successively of 
textual matters, of ‘‘Waltharius als kunstwerk,” and of “‘De dichter en de 
totstandkoming van Waltharius.” Both Dr. Aron’s and Dr. Simon’s’ 
works are accompanied by bibliographies. 


Revue de littérature comparée. Dirigée par F. BALDENSPERGER [et] 
P. Hazarp. Premiére Année. No. 1, Janvier-Mars, 1921. 
Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion. Pp. 184. 


Ecrivains francais en Hollande dans la premiére moitié du XVII° 
siécle. By Gustave Consen. “Bibliothéque de la Revue de 
Littérature Comparée.” Paris: Librairie Ancienne Edouard 
Champion, 1920. Pp. 756. 

Modern Philology welcomes into the field of literary investigation 
Revue de littérature comparée and wishes for it a long and successful career 
The first number, which has just appeared, contains four articles on topic 
connected with Comparative Literature. Especially noteworthy is a discus- 
sion of “Littérature comparée: le mot et la chose,” by M. Baldensperger, 
one of the directors of the journal. Other important features are the reviews, 
a classified bibliography of current publications, and a “Chronique” some- 
what similar to that familiar to all readers of Romania. Professor Cohen’s 
Ecrivains francais en Hollande dans la premiére moitié du XVII® siécle is the 
first of a series of independent studies designed to complete the effort of the 
Revue to cover the field of Comparative Literature. It treats exhaustively 
of “Régiments frangais au service des Etats,” of “Professeurs et étudiants 
frangais a l’Université de Leyde (1575 4 1648),” and of “La Philosophie 


indépendante (René Descartes en Hollande).” 
T. P. Cross 
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Literary Criticism, the traditional confusion and modern reconstruction of 
criticism, and the conception of literature as at once a Mode of Philosophy 
and a Mode of Art. While abstract discussion is not avoided where it is 
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literature in application to familiar literature masterpieces. 
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The “University of Chicago Italian Series” edited by Ernest H. Wikis, 
Professor of Romance Languages in the University of Chicago. This series is to 
consist of a grammar, a reader, and editions of modern Italian novels, plays, and 
other works. There have already been published 
A First Italian Book by Ernest Hatcn WILkrns is along distinctively new lines, carefully adapted 
to the particular needs of the American student. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 
The second volume in the series, Giacosa’s Tristi Amori, edited by Rupotpa Attroccui and BENJAMIN 
M. Wooper1nce, has a very full and interesting introduction by Stanley Astredo Smith, in which the 
opinion is expressed that the present play is Giacosa’s masterpiece. $1.50, postpaid $1.60. 
L'Italia, by Ernest H. and Antonto Maxtnont. very simple Italian reader, consisting of 
short sketches written by the editors, dealing with Italian history and Italian life. Illustrated. $1.50, 
postpaid $1.60. 
Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contrabasso, edited with Notes and Vocabulary by Etste ScHoBINGER and 
Preston $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
Press and Politics in Japan. By Kisasurd Kawasf. $2.00, postpaid 
$2.15. The purpose of this book is to show the influence of the press upon the politi- 
cal life of Japan. It is an orderly arrangement of the significant facts of a rapidly 
developing civilization and furnishes the student of ancient and modern Japan with 
an abundance of information regarding the rapid transformation which has taken 
place since 1868. It will therefore be interesting reading, not only to the students of 
sociology, but also to those who are interested in journalism, politics, and history. 


Principles of Accounting. By Atspert C. Hopcr and James O. McKinsey, the 
School of Commerce and Administration, the University of Chicago. $3.00, postpaid 
$3.15. This book fills the special need of a beginning text in accounting to prepare 
the student for business. The discussion of principles of accounting is primarily in 
terms of the function of accounting as an administrative aid to the business manager. 
Consideration is given to the forms of reports and records and the classification 
of accounts. 
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3.50, postpaid $3.65. The publications of this organization are written by specialists, 
men and women who are authorities in their various branches of social improvement. 
They discuss problems and practical methods, and seek to disseminate information 
helpful to the social worker. 

Elementary Russian Grammar. By E. Proxoscu, Bryn Mawr College. $2.25, 
postpaid $2.40. Employs the direct method, the main features of which are an 
exposition of Russian pronunciation on a phonetic basis, the inductive presentation 
of grammatical principles, and the oral approach to an elementary vocabulary through 
object teaching. The author aims at the development of a consciously correct 
pronunciation, an intuitive feeling for grammatical structure, and an endeavor to read 
Russian literature without the crutch of translation. 


. The Revelation of John. Is the Book of Revelation a Mystery to You? By 
Sur.ey J. Case, Professor of Early Church History and New Testament, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. $2.75, postpaid $2.90. This is a popular presentation of the 
subject and not a technical commentary. The author tells why and when the book 
was written. 


The Geography of the Ozark Highland of Missouri. By Cart Ortwin 
SavER, the University of Michigan. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. The purpose of sucha 
study is twofold: to furnish an adequate explanation of the conditions of life in a 
given area, and to contribute proved statements which will aid in working out funda- 
mental principles. A valuable feature of the volume is the forty-four figures in the 
text and twenty-six plates. 


A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels in Greek. By Exnesr D. Burton 
and Epcar J. GoopsPEED. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. The purpose of this volume 
is to facilitate that careful comparison of the several gospels, sentence by sentence, 
even word by word, which is the first condition of success in the study of the mutual 
relation of the gospels, and an indispensable basis for advanced study of their contents. 
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Notice to Subscribers 


@ On account of the cost of publication, which has been 
increasing constantly since Modern Philology was first issued 
as a monthly, it is necessary to return to the old quarterly 
form if the journal is to continue on its present income 
from subscriptions and from the contribution of the Uni- 
versity toward its support. 


@, Beginning with Volume XIX, Modern Philology will be 
published in quarterly instalments of 128 pages each instead 
of monthly as at present. 


@ The first number of the new volume will appear in 
July, 1921. 


@ The subscription price will be reduced for the new 
volume from $5.00 to $4.00 per year. 


@ The present separation of the material of Modern Phi- 
lology into four sections will not be continued, though an 
attempt will be made to distribute the space in the same 
proportion. 


@ Instead of publishing book reviews of varying length 
in each number it will be the policy of the journal to give 
at the end of each volume brief reviews of the most im- 
portant books in the fields covered by Modern Philology. 


@. Modern Philology will still be in great need of pase Support 
of those interested in scholarship. 
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Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Theory 
and Practice after 1849 | 


By LANDER MAC CLINTOCK 


Assistant Professor of Romance 
In Indiana University 


In Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Theory and Practice after 1849, Dr. Lander 
*MacClintock, assistant professor of romance in Indiana University, has written 
a volume whose purpose is to survey and co-ordinate the critical theories and 
practice of the greatest of French critics during the later and mature part of his 
life, after his “conversion” from romanticism. He thus continues and rounds 
out the splendid work of Michaud’s Sainte-Beuve avant les lundis. 

The scientific and naturalistic features of the critic’s work are fully expounded, 
but particular attention is called to Sainte-Beuve’s doctrines and practice in the field of 
aesthetic and classical criticism, matters too often neglected by recent commentators. 

The volume is notable for its miany significant quotations of the critic’s own 
words—following Sainte-Beuve’s own precepts and practice and enabling the reader 
to form his own judgment as to the adequacy of the expositions. 


x+162 pages, paper; $1.25, postpaid $1.35 
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